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Comments 


Joe  L.  Herring,  Secretary 


We  have  two  very  special  projects  under  way  that  are  directly  connect- 
ed with  the  future  of  this  department  and  our  continuing  leadership 
within  the  conservation  movement.  One  of  those  projects  is  nearing 
completion.  The  other  is  just  beginning. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  announce  the  availability  of  a  new  publication 
specifically  for  Louisiana  citizens  who  enjoy  viewing  and  photographing  our 
diverse  wildlife  species.  Louisiana's  Wildlife  Worth  Watching,  published  by  our 
Wildlife  Division  and  this  magazine,  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  recommend- 
ed wildlife  viewing  locations.  It  includes  every  habitat  type,  easy  to  follow 
directions,  the  various  birds  and  animals  to  be  seen  at  given  locations  at  vari- 
ous times  of  the  year  and  a  wealth  of  general  information  intended  to  enhance 
your  visits.  Instructions  for  ordering  this  attractive  publication  are  included  in 
this  issue. 

It  is  also  with  great  pleasure  that  I  can  announce  initial  development  of  the 
department's  first  urban  refuge.  A  tract  of  more  than  230  acres,  situated 
between  the  Comite  River  and  Flannery  Road  in  Baton  Rouge,  will  become  a 
complex  of  educational  exhibits,  nature  trails  and  myriad  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  connection  these  two  projects  have  with  the  future  of  your  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  one  of  increasing  importance.  It  marks  a  critical  and 
essential  shift  in  philosophy  for  many  of  us  in  the  conservation  movement.  The 
necessity  for  this  shift  was  recently  outlined  succinctly  by  Steve  Wilson, 
Director  of  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

"Eighty  percent  of  Americans  do  not  hunt ...  and  less  than  10  percent  who 
hunt  are  female.  And  remember  this:  75  percent  of  Americans  live  in  urban 
areas  ..." 

Wilson  went  on  to  note  that,  historically,  fish  and  game  agencies  naturally 
considered  hunters  and  anglers  their  primary  constituents.  After  all,  they  were 
in  the  fish  and  game  restoration  and  conservation  business  and,  invariably, 
it  was  hunters  and  anglers  who  were  footing  the  bills  through  license  fees 
and  such  programs  as  Pittman-Robertson  and  Dingell-Johnson.  It  was  also  a 
time  when  the  population  shift  from  rural  areas  to  urban  centers  was  only 
beginning. 

The  world  has  changed.  Although  no  reasonable  person  could  deny  that 
hunters  and  anglers  still  represent  the  vanguard  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment, we  now  face  a  society  in  which  the  majority  of  our  citizens  live  in  urban 
centers  with  little  exposure  to  outdoor  recreation  or  meaningful  education 
Continued  on  page  22 
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A  program  designed  to 

provide  military 

training  has  resulted 

in  the  creation  of  an 

artificial  reef  only 

30  miles  from 

Louisiana's  coastline. 

The  fish- attracting 

hardware  placed  in 

100  feet  of  water 

certainly  will 

enhance  this  state's 

reputation  as  a 

fishing  paradise. 


LARP 


APCs 


MGSF 

BY  MAURICE  COCKERHAM 

As  one  of  America's  millions  of  veter- 
ans, I  have  always  believed  that  some 
general  of  at  least  four-star  weight 
was  hidden  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
Pentagon  with  the  singular,  highly  classified 
mission  of  devising  devious  screw-ups  for  all 
things  military. 

I  reluctantly  admit  I  may  have  been  wrong 
for  all  these  years.  Or  perhaps  my  clandestine 
general  has  retired. 

On  Sept.  19,  1995,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  well-planned,  efficiently  exe- 
cuted military  mission  with  the  code  name 
REEFEX.  It  involved  LARP  (Louisiana 
Artificial  Reef  Program)  and  40  military  APCs 
(Armored  Personnel  Carriers).  The  inevitable 
result  will  be  MGSF  (More  Great  Saltwater 
Fishing)  for  Louisiana  anglers.  About  400  to 
500  tons  of  obsolete  military  steel  found  a 
final  duty  station  on  the  floor  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  some  28  miles  south  of  Fourchon. 

REEFEX  represents  a  five-year  "joint  ser- 
vices" project  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  and  is  designed  to  provide  a  variety 
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of  training  missions  for  active  duty  person- 
nel, reservists  and  National  Guardsmen.  At 
its  conclusion,  some  6,000  obsolete  military 
vehicles  ranging  from  M-60  battle  tanks  to 
APCs  will  be  installed  on  the  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  floors  to  create  artificial  reefs.  In  the 
interim,  the  project  provides  real-life  training 
in  staff  planning,  hazardous  materials  han- 
dling and  logistics  maneuvers  involving  rail, 
road  and  sea  transportation  as  well  as  pre- 
cise deposition  of  materials  in  pre-selected 
locations. 

The  1995  REEFEX  exercise  off  the 
Louisiana  coast  began  with  the  release  of  40 
of  the  12-ton  APCs  by  the  Army  Materiel 
Command.  The  large  war  wagons  were 
transported  by  truck  to  Camp  Beauregard  in 
Rapides  Parish,  where  National  Guardsmen 
and  reservists  "demilitarized"  each  machine. 
According  to  Col.  Randy  Hilborn,  "Engines 
and  transmissions  are  removed,  along  with 
any  reusable  parts.  All  hydraulic  and  petro- 
leum fluids  are  drained  and  dials  and  instru- 
ments are  removed.  Doors  and  other  mov- 
able parts  are  removed  as  a  safety  precaution 
for  scuba  divers.  Finally,  the  units  are  thor- 
oughly steam  cleaned." 

The  next  step  involved  transporting  the 
"demilled"  units  to  Morgan  City,  where  they 
were  loaded  onto  a  large  sea-going  barge 
supplied  by  McDermott  Corp.  From  there,  it 
was  a  long  and  slow  journey  south-by-east 
to  Lat.  284027  Long.  901539.  That  point  is 
located  in  South  Timbalier  Block  128,  about 
28  miles  south  of  Fourchon's  Belle  Pass,  in 


about  100  feet  of  water.  Using  the  precision 
of  differential  GPS  (See  January/February 
1995  Louisiana  Conservationist),  the  barge 
was  carefully  positioned  and  the  aging 
APCs  plunged  over  the  side  to  their  final 
duty  station. 

LARP  Coordinator  Rick  Kasprzak  consid- 
ers the  heavily  armored  APCs  to  be  ideal  for 
enhancing  fish  habitat.  "With  an  anticipated 
life  span  of  50-75  years  underwater,  they 
provide  lots  of  hard  surface  and  that's  the 
basic  requirement  for  an  artificial  marine 
reef.  Corals,  barnacles  and  other  encrusting 
organisms  attach  themselves  and  form  the 
basis  of  the  food  chain  that  attracts  small 
reef  fish.  They,  of  course,  attract  larger  reef 
fish.  All  those  reef  fish  attract  the  bigger 
open-water  predators  such  as  king  mackerel." 

Louisiana's  efforts  to  create  artificial  reefs 
to  enhance  fishing  opportunities  began  in 
1984.  Sen.  John  Breaux  authored  the 
National  Fishing  Enhancement  Act,  which 
allowed  and  encouraged  coastal  states  to 
develop  well-planned  artificial  reef  pro- 
grams. Such  reefs  would  soon  become  vital 
to  Louisiana  due  to  the  virtual  absence  of 
natural  reefs  within  100  miles  of  the  state's 
coastline. 

Since  the  first  offshore  oil  rig  went  into 
place  12  miles  south  of  Terrebonne  Parish  in 
1947,  Louisiana  anglers  have  known  the 
value  of  artificial  reefs.  The  sprawling 
underwater  "jackets,"  or  support  structures 
for  the  rigs,  provided  the  vital  hard  surface 
for  the  state's  first,  though  accidental,  artifi- 

Photo  by  Allen  Lottinger 


Forty  obsolete  armored 
personnel  carriers,  with 
histories  dating  back  to 
the  Vietnam  War  era, 
crowd  the  deck  of  an 
ocean-going  barge  as 
they  await  their  final 
assignment  as  part  of 
another  artificial  reef 
south  of  Fourchon. 
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Outdated  military 

materials  may  be  a 

valuable  addition 

to  Louisiana's 

Artificial  Reef 

Program.  It  remains 

to  be  seen  if  these 

vehicles  will  be  as 

productive  as  the  oil 

rigs,  but  reports  of 

earlier  placements  in 

other  coastal  states 

say  it's  promising. 
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cial  reefs.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
structures  attracted,  congregated  and  sup- 
ported fish  in  almost  unbelievable  numbers. 
In  fact,  the  average  oil  or  gas  platform  sup- 
ports 25-50  times  more  fish  than  the  sur- 
rounding soft-bottomed,  almost  structure- 
less Gulf  floor.  Today,  the  platforms  are  so 
well  known  as  fish  havens  that  more  than  75 
percent  of  all  fishing  trips  off  Louisiana's 
coast  have  oil  rigs  as  their  destinations. 

By  the  early  1980s,  however,  many  of  the 
thousands  of  rigs  off  the  Louisiana  coast 
were  nearing  the  end  of  their  productive  life. 
They  were  destined  to  be  cut  off  at  the  sea 
floor  and  transported  to  land,  there  to  be  cut 
up  for  scrap  and  salvage.  Many  Louisiana 
anglers  became  concerned  about  the 
impending  loss  of  so  much  valuable  reef 
habitat  and  the  fishing  opportunity  it  repre- 
sented. More  than  2,000  platforms  were  slat- 
ed for  removal  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  enacted  the 
Louisiana  Fishing  Enhancement  Act  in  1986 
and  the  LARP,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
became  a  reality.  The  program's  planners 
and  administrators  quickly  developed  a 
lucrative  incentive  for  oil  companies  to  pro- 
vide outdated  platforms  to  LARP  instead  of 
salvaging  them  for  scrap.  Under  the  current 
program,  the  companies  avoid  the  tremen- 
dous expense  of  transporting  obsolete  rigs  to 
shore  by  donating  them  to  LARP.  Then  a 
portion  of  the  savings  realized  by  the  com- 
pany is  paid  into  the  Artificial  Reef  Trust 
Fund.  Interest  generated  by  that  fund  main- 
tains the  program  and  provides  buoys,  reef 
site  maintenance  and  research  funding  for 
the  program.  The  companies  benefit,  the  pro- 
gram benefits  and,  of  course,  Louisiana's 
anglers  benefit  for  generations  to  come. 

Until  REEFEX  made  outdated  military 
vehicles  available,  oil  and  gas  platforms 
were  practically  the  sole  source  of  material 
used  in  Louisiana's  artificial  reefs.  Minor 
exceptions  were  a  few  shell  reefs  installed  in 
nearshore  waters.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
derelict  military  vehicles  will  be  as  effective 
for  artificial  reef  formation  as  oil  platforms. 
Investigative  reports  from  earlier  placements 
in  other  coastal  states  are,  however,  quite 
promising.  Plans  are  already  under  way  to 
explore  the  use  of  additional  military  mate- 
rials in  the  future.  Maybe  a  squadron  of  B-52 
bombers  would  be  just  the  ticket  for  an  arti- 
ficial reef  south  of  Cameron  ...  ■ 
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BY  ANDY  CRAWFORD 

South  Louisiana  residents  are  familiar 
with  coastal  erosion.  They  have  watched 
fertile  wetlands  subside  to  become  shal- 
low bays  and  coastal  islands  transform  to 
little  more  than  sandbars.  They  know  the 
importance  of  wetlands  and  how  the  loss  of 
these  lands  impacts  the  environment. 

For  in-state  Yankees  hailing  from  north  of 
Opelousas,  however,  these  concepts  often  are 
foreign.  "I  had  always  thought,  'That's  their 
wetlands,'  and  I  didn't  worry  about  it  disap- 
pearing," Rayville  teacher  Barbara  Cooper 
said.  "I  didn't  realize  it  filtered  impurities 
from  the  waters.  I  didn't  realize  it  was  a  nurs- 
ery for  shrimp.  I  took  it  for  granted." 

Cooper  and  19  other  north  Louisiana 
teachers  no  longer  think  that  way  —  they 
received  an  up-close  and  personal  look  at 
coastal  wetlands  during  a  week-long  Aquatic 
Education  Program  course  on  Grand  Terre 
island  in  June  1995.  "We  talk  about  wetlands, 
we  write  about  wetlands,  but  very  few  edu- 
cators have  ever  been  in  a  coastal  wetland," 
said  Paul  Jackson,  coordinator  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  program.   "They  can't  appreciate 


coastal  wetlands  until  they've  been  to  one, 
so  we  decided  to  have  a  workshop  during 
which  they  would  be  surrounded  by  this 
vital  ecosystem." 

During  this  summer  camp  at  LDWF's 
Lyle  S.  St.  Amant  Marine  Laboratory,  teach- 
ers learned  about  myriad  aspects  of  coastal 
ecology  from  experts  from  LDWF,  LSU  Sea 
Grant,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality,  the  LSU  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  the  LSU  Coastal  Fisheries  Institute 
and  the  South  Lafourche  Parish  Levee 
District. 

Only  two  of  the  teachers  had  ever  visited 
the  coast,  so  the  group  started  at  ground 
zero  and  learned  about  everything  from  ero- 
sion to  coastal  plant  identification  to  trawl- 
ing. Activities  varied  from  classroom-type 
seminars  on  ecology,  to  boarding  a  shrimp 
trawler,  to  visiting  pelican-packed  Queen 
Bess  Island.  "I  never  realized  pelicans  were 
that  big  and  so  graceful,"  Cooper  said. 

The  favorite  activity  of  several  partici- 
pants involved  removing  otoliths  (ear 
bones)  from  red  drum  to  determine  the  age 
of  the  fish.  "I  knew  the  bone  existed,  but  I 
didn't  know  the  importance  of  it  and  how 
you  could  count  the  rings  to  age  the  fish  like 
you  do  a  tree,"  said  Tallulah  fifth-grade 
teacher  Ann  Powell. 
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Activities  at  the  teachers' 

coastal  workshop 

included  taking  fish 

samples  and  collecting 

information  used  to  learn 

more  about  various 

species.  Here,  Lyle  S.  St. 

Amant  Marine  Laboratory 

biologist  Glenn  Thomas 

shows  techniques  for 

gathering  vital 

information  used  in  age 

and  growth  studies. 
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Powell  and  Cooper  said  they  planned  to 
use  this  knowledge  of  how  to  remove  and 
decipher  otoliths  in  their  classrooms.  "I'm 
waiting  for  my  husband  to  catch  a  big  bass 
so  we  can  dig  the  otoliths  out,"  Powell  said. 

Laura  Harris,  a  kindergarten  and  first- 
grade  teacher  from  Shreveport,  said  identifi- 
cation of  flora  always  has  been  intriguing  so 
she  absorbed  everything  possible  when 
LDWF  botanist  Julia  Larke  walked  them 
through  the  grasses  around  the  lab.  "She'd 
just  walk  along  and  look  at  different  things 
and  know  right  off  what  the  plant  was," 
Harris  said.  "She  knows  the  fine  points  of 
what  to  look  for.  I've  learned  my  plants  from 
books,  so  being  able  to  take  the  book  knowl- 
edge and  see  how  it  fits  into  real  life  was 
neat." 

In  addition  to  the  seminars  and  planned 
activities,  the  experience  of  spending  time 
surrounded  by  beaches,  marshes  and  water 
excited  participants.  "I  got  up  early  and 
spent  time  outside  by  myself,"  Harris  said.  "I 
watched  a  raccoon  stealing  duck  eggs.  I  felt 
like  I  was  a  peeping  torn  on  something  in 
nature  that  will  go  on  whether  I'm  there  or 
not. 

"Just  being  there  was  revitalizing." 


The  emphasis  of  this  event  was  on  activi- 
ty-based and  hands-on  learning,  an 
approach  that  was  not  lost  on  the  teachers.  "I 
learned  so  much  from  just  being  outside  and 
doing  things  that  I  learned  it  was  a  good  way 
of  teaching,"  Harris  said. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  a  much  better  teacher," 
Powell  agreed.  "I  just  learned  so  much  it's 
hard  to  list." 

This  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  newly  learned 
information  is  why  teachers  are  so  important 
to  the  Aquatic  Education  Program.  "If  we 
can  get  our  material  into  the  hands  of  teach- 
ers, they  are  each  going  to  see  several  hun- 
dred kids  a  day,"  Jackson  said.  "We  can't 
even  touch  what  the  teachers  do  —  they  are 
reaching  more  students  than  we  could  ever 
reach  with  our  student  programs." 

And,  as  hoped,  Cooper  and  her  fellow 
teachers  have  taken  the  lessons  to  heart  by 
going  back  to  their  respective  schools  and 
bringing  the  message  to  their  students. 
"Ninety-nine  percent  of  what  I'm  using  I  got 
from  the  workshop,"  she  said. 

Powell  said  she  opened  the  school  year 
with  a  study  of  wetlands  because  of  her  sum- 
mer experience.  Among  other  activities,  stu- 
dents dug  cattails,  studied  the  plant's  root 
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system  and  then  transplanted  them.  "The 
kids  learned  the  value  of  our  wetlands,"  she 
said.  "But  I'm  not  through  teaching  it  yet.  We 
are  going  to  talk  about  it  again  later  in  the 
year." 

The  success  of  this  coastal  workshop  has 
sparked  interest  in  hosting  a  similar  program 
for  coastal  teachers  at  the  Department's 
Woodworth  Environmental  Education 
Center  near  Alexandria.  "It  will  concentrate 
on  upland  habitat  —  creek  bottoms,  river 
bottoms,  lakes,  streams  and  swamps," 
Jackson  said. 

The  Booker  Fowler  Fish  Hatchery,  now 
under  construction,  will  be  part  of  that 
course  when  it  begins  production  next  year. 
"That  facility  is  remarkable  and  will  be 
invaluable  to  our  educational  programs," 
Jackson  added. 

Although  teacher  workshops  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  to  the  LDWF 
Aquatic  Education  Program,  teachers  also 
can  take  advantage  of  its  other  aspects.  This 
includes  receiving  educational  materials  and 
having  LDWF  educators  visit  the  classroom. 

Aquatic  education  material  has,  to  date, 
been  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  of  at 
least  35  parish  school  systems  and  is  avail- 
able to  any  interested  teacher  in  the  state. 
Teachers  are  provided  with  free  activity 
guides,  Ready,  Set,  Go  Fishing  for  grades  K 
through  3  and  Let's  Go  Fishing  for  grades  4 
through  6,  and  access  to  educators  to  make 
presentations  to  their  students  on  various 
topics  important  to  the  future  of  Louisiana's 
waterways.  Wonders  of  Wetlands  provides 
information  and  activities  for  students  K 
through  12,  and  is  available  to  teachers 
through  the  Department's  Aquatic  WILD 
and  Aquatic  Education  programs. 

"The  curriculum  is  provided  in  these  pub- 
lications," Jackson  said.  "It  is  teacher  friend- 
ly and  is  easily  tied  to  curriculum  guidelines 
set  forth  by  the  Department  of  Education." 

In  addition  to  supplying  educational, 
activity-based  publications,  LDWF  educa- 
tors periodically  offer  localized  teacher 
workshops  during  which  material  is  covered 
in  depth.  Teachers  can  contact  their  nearest 
LDWF  District  Office  for  more  information 
on  available  workshops  or  materials. 

Rewards  for  participating  teachers  are 
obvious  —  more  knowledge  about  the  state's 


valuable  aquatic  resources,  materials  com- 
plete with  curriculum  to  help  enhance  class- 
es and  knowledgeable  educators  to  help  get 
the  message  across  to  students. 

What  is  the  cost  to  teachers?  Nothing, 
except  a  little  time  and  interest.  Participants 
are  encouraged  to  fill  out  short  evaluations 
for  use  in  tailoring  the  program  to  better  fit 
the  needs  of  elementary  and  high  school 
educators.  Teacher  participation  serves  as 
state  in-kind  match  for  federal  dollars, 
which  fully  fund  the  program,  so  these  eval- 
uations are  vital  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Aquatic  Education  Program. 

Efforts  by  the  Department  to  reach  teach- 
ers and,  through  those  teachers,  to  reach 
Louisiana's  students  should  be  supported 
by  every  outdoorsman  who  enjoys  catching 
fish.  The  continuation  of  sport  fishing  can  be 
assured  only  by  educating  the  up-and-com- 
ing generation. 

"If  we  don't  have  the  habitat,  we  don't 
have  the  resource  and  we  won't  have  the 
activity,"  Jackson  concluded.  ■ 
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LDWF  botanist  Julia  Larke 
gives  teachers  tips  on 
identifying  plants  during 
the  Aquatic  Education 
Program  workshop  on 
Grand  Terre  island  in 
June  1995. 
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BY  CLIFTON  COLES 


They  say  it's  the  howling  of  hounds  that  really  makes  a  coon  hunt.  It's  a  haunting  sound,  to  be 
sure,  but  what  really  made  my  first  coon  hunt  was  Mr.  Jack,  the  mule,  who  doggedly  carried  me 
for  miles  through  West  Feliciana  Parish  muck.  As  big  as  a  small  horse  and  just  as  handsome,  Mr. 
Jack  silently  put  up  with  my  inability  with  the  reins  and  signals  and  the  indignity  of  trudging 
through  water  up  to  his  belly. 

A  good  mule  is  as  necessary  to  a  coon  hunt  as  a  good  hound  dog.  Coons  don't  live  by  roads  or  trails 
and  they  don't  drop  out  of  the  trees  at  the  sound  of  a  sportsman  in  the  woods.  Coon  hunting  is  a  night 
sport.  No  ATV  is  going  to  make  it  through  the  snags  and  mud  in  the  dark  to  get  to  a  coon's  domain  as 
swiftly  or  as  confidently  as  a  good  mule.  And  Mr.  Jack,  according  to  James  Banks,  is  a  prince  among 
equines. 

Banks  was  my  guide,  a  46-year  veteran  of  the  sport  and  a  familiar  face  in  these  woods.  "There's  no 
better  place  than  here  for  coon  hunting,"  he  said,  "and  there's  no  better  time  than  now." 

"Here"  is  a  damp  curve  of  land  west  of  St.  Francisville.  Nearly  an  hour's  drive  along  muddy  roads 
brought  us  to  the  camp  that  was  our  starting  point,  where  we  mounted  and  rode  into  the  woods. 
From  here,  the  Mississippi  River  idles  by,  a  flat  white  sheet,  seemingly  above  where  we're  standing. 
Barges  churn  upriver,  sweeping  their  lights  across  the  misty  sky. 

It's  late  February,  chilly  after  a  heavy  rain.  The  air  is  so  damp  that  moisture  droplets  shine  in  our  hel- 
met lights  like  flurries.  It's  a  pretty  sight.  I  almost  expect  to  see  snow  accumulating  on  the  ground. 

Banks  is  not  as  impressed.  He  blames  the  weather  for  the  lack  of  coons.  "This  front  is  keeping  them 
up  in  the  trees,"  he  said.  "They're  not  moving." 
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The  coons  kept  up  in  the  trees  for  two 
hours  or  so. 

Raccoon  hunting  is  a  very  old  and  popu- 
lar sport  in  Louisiana.  Hunters  consider  it  an 
intelligent  animal  and  a  challenge  to  hunt. 
There  are  stories  of  coons  doubling  back  dur- 
ing a  chase,  crisscrossing  its  own  tracks  and 
confusing  the  scent,  driving  even  the  most 
seasoned  coon  hounds  berserk.  The  wily  ras- 
cal knows  his  way  around  his  territory.  An 
opportunist  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a  tasty 
meal,  he  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  and  all 
the  best  hiding  places.  Eventually,  however, 
he  will  take  to  the  trees. 

They  say  the  greatest  joy  and  beauty  in 
hunting  is  the  chance  to  contemplate  nature. 
As  I  sat  on  Mr.  Jack,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there's  little  else  to  do  as  we  waited.  And 
waited.  The  only  sounds  were  the  bird-like 
chirpings  of  a  frog  or  two,  the  soft  breathing 
of  the  mules  and  our  own  hushed  voices  as 
we  strained  to  listen. 

Banks  had  come  to  this  wilderness  with 
three  hounds,  two  veterans  and  an  over- 
eager  puppy.  All  three  were  about  the  same 
size  with  similar  white  brown  and  black 
spotted  coats.  All  were  straining  at  their  teth- 
ers, impatient  to  start  the  chase.  All  were 
decked  out  with  the  latest  radio  collars  for 
tracking.  Ten  minutes  into  the  trip,  Banks 
had  set  them  out  to  do  their  job  finding  a 
coon.  They  were  quickly  out  of  earshot. 

The  coons  weren't  budging.  The  only  ani- 
mals to  be  seen  were  a  few  deer  and  a  large 
rabbit.  The  trees  were  bare  this  February 
night,  but  apparently  not  bare  enough  for 
Mr.  Jack,  who  was  able  to  make  a  snack  of  a 
spindly  sapling. 

If  anybody  should  know  their  way 
around  a  coon  hunt,  it's  James  Banks.  "I've 
been  coon  hunting  for  46  years,"  he  said.  "I 
started  with  my  uncle,  about  eight  miles  east 
of  Liberty,  Miss.  My  uncle  was  a  dog  lover. 
He  only  had  possum  dogs,  but  during  those 
times  everyone  had  some  kind  of  hunting 
dog.  Because  times  were  hard,  hunting  dogs 
played  a  very  important  role.  They  were  a 
means  of  putting  food  on  the  table." 

Growing  up,  Banks  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  go  hunting  with  his  uncle  and  his 
friends.  His  greatest  ambition  was  to  become 
the  first  black  man  and  the  first  Louisianian 
to  win  the  American  Coon  Hound 
Association  world  championship.  He  has  yet 
to  attain  that  goal,  but  his  hunting  career  has 


been  long  and  diverse.  "I  had  to  stop  for 
awhile  because  I  had  a  total  hip  socket 
replacement,"  he  said,  "but  I  thank  the  Lord 
I  am  back  coon  hunting.  Coon  hunting 
relaxes  me  more  than  anything  in  the  world. 
I  can  come  home  from  work,  dead  tired,  get 
my  dogs  and  when  I  come  back  I'm  as 
relaxed  as  can  be." 

Banks  had  yet  to  relax  on  tonight's  excur- 
sion, however.  There's  not  a  coon  to  be 
found  and  the  dogs  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared. Banks  is  perplexed.  "I  hunt  four  or 
five  nights  a  week,"  he  said.  "Eighteen  out 
of  20  times  I  see  coons." 

Banks'  life-long  interest  is  indicative  of  a 
national  trend.  Coon  hunting  has  expanded 
as  raccoon  populations  have  increased. 
Thanks  to  a  lack  of  predators  and  the  ani- 
mal's adaptability,  coons  can  be  found  just 
about  everywhere,  from  the  untouched 
wilderness  to  the  back  yard  to  the  city 
dump.  This  means  more  opportunities  for 
hunters  like  Banks. 

We're  on  the  move  again,  helmet  lights 
stabbing  the  darkness.  Finally,  we  can  hear 
howling. 

"That's  it,"  Banks  said.  "They've  got 
him."  He  can  tell  his  dogs  from  their  howl- 
ing and  picks  out  the  over-zealous  sounds  of 
the  puppy.  The  mules  set  off  at  a  fast  trot. 

From  a  distance,  the  sound  carries 
through  the  trees  and  sounds  like  hearty, 
masculine  laughter.  As  we  come  closer  the 
sound  changes  to  a  familiar,  excited  baying. 
Finally,  at  last,  there  they  are,  the  three  dogs 
circling  a  tree.  Up  in  the  tree,  barely  seen, 
was  the  masked  mammal. 


Photo  by  Jerry  Hennen 


The  raccoon  (Procyon 
lotoi)  ranges  throughout 
most  of  North  America. 
Highly  adaptable,  it  takes 
advantage  of  whatever 
habitat  is  available. 
Officially  a  member  of 
the  carnivore  order, 
raccoons  eat  anything  — 
animal  or  vegetable  — 
they  can  get  their  hands 
on.  This  helps  account 
for  the  62.5  lb.,  55-inch 
record  behemoth  taken 
in  Wisconsin  in  1950. 
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If  you're  going  to  hunt 
raccoons,  use  a  high- 
powered  light  and  be 
prepared  to  do  a  lot  of 
looking  up,  as  seen  at 
the  top  of  the  page. 
Mules  also  are  important 
parts  of  any  raccoon 
hunt,  as  seen  at  right. 
Pictured  are  James 
Banks,  foreground,  and 
Howard  Square. 
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Banks  shot  at  the  coon. 

It  fell  to  the  ground,  a  20-plus  foot  drop, 
and  landed  on  the  forest  floor  with  a  heavy 
thunk.  Before  the  coon  could  shake  itself 
sane,  the  hounds  were  on  top  of  it,  tugging 
and  snatching  at  it.  It  seemed  to  them  a  game 
to  keep  the  animal  alive  and  worry  it  to 
death.  Most  excited 
of  all  is  the  puppy, 
whose  imperfect 
technique  leads 
him  to  snap  at  any 
unprotected  patch 
of  fur.  For  the  coon, 
it's  not  a  game  but  a 
life  and  death 
struggle.  Its  teeth 
were  bared  and  it 
snarled  menacing- 
ly. Eventually  the 
struggle  ended  and 
the  coon  was 
bagged. 

But  the  night's 
work  isn't  over.  The 
puppy  still  has 
some    training    to 


do.  Banks  tethers  him  to  a  tree,  then 
takes  the  coon's  body  and  drags  it 
across  the  ground,  eventually  hang- 
ing it  out  of  sight  in  a  tree  long  yards 
away.  Then  he  releases  the  puppy, 
who  takes  off  after  the  scent  like  a 
shot,  baying  all  the  while. 
"Do  you  hear  that?"  said  Banks. 
"That's  the  sound  of  a  champion." 
In  the  1950s,  coonskin  caps  like 
those  worn  by  Davy  Crockett  were 
all  the  rage.  For  a  century  before  that, 
raccoon  pelts  were  a  prized  commod- 
ity, one  of  the  most  economically 
important  fur  animals  in  the  country. 
As  the  demand  for  fur  decreased,  so 
did  trapping.  Today,  they  are  hunted 
as  much  as  trapped,  maybe  more  so. 
Sometimes  the  hunt  is  simply  for  the 
thrill  and  the  manifest  skill  in  outwit- 
ting a  worthy  opponent  or  to  give  a 
pack  of  hounds  a  good  workout. 
Other  times  it's  for  food.  Tonight's 
hunt  has  served  both  purposes. 
Banks  is  proud  of  his  puppy  and 
thrilled  at  the  night's  outcome.  "I 
think  coon  hunting  is  the  best  sport 
anyone  can  introduce  to  a  child,"  he  said.  "It 
teaches  how  to  be  a  good  sportsman  and  a 
good  leader.  We  need  something  positive  to 
teach  our  young  people  and  I  think  coon 
hunting  would  be  a  good  sport  to  start 
with." 

Sounds  like  an  OK  idea  to  me.  As  for  Mr. 
Jack,  who  was  with  us  every  step  of  the  way, 
he's  keeping  his  opinion  to  himself.     ■ 

Photo  by  Guy  LaBranche 
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I  still  remember  pushing  through  shoulder-high  pal- 
mettos as  a  kid,  searching  for  the  most  elusive  bird 
in  the  world.  It  was  small,  well  camouflaged  and 
didn't  flush  easily.  We  didn't  have  dogs  —  we  sim- 
ply walked  until  one  or  two  or  three  exploded  into  the  air 
from  beneath  our  feet. 

For  someone  about  the  same  size  as  his  single-shot 
shotgun,  the  task  was  monumental.  First,  I  had  to 
get  over  the  initial  mind-numbing  shock  (and  sometimes 
fright)  of  having  something  spring  into  the  air  just 
in  front  of  my  face.  Then  I  had  to  aim  and  fire  before 
the  tasty  fowl  got  too  far  away  for  my  little  full  choke 
20-gauge.  I  was  convinced  nothing  could  move  faster 
and  dart  around  trees  more  quickly  than  this  bird. 

Needless  to  say,  Woodcock  had  little  to  worry  about 
when  I  was  the  shooter.  Now  and  again  one  would  run 
into  the  path  of  the  number  7  shot  I  used  and  commit  sui- 


cide. Mostly,  the  birds  would  disappear  into  the  trees 
none  the  worse  for  the  experience. 

Sometime  during  my  high  school  years,  Woodcock  all 
but  quit  flying  into  those  woods.  Later,  college  and  matri- 
mony intervened  and  for  years  I  didn't  test  my  shooting 
skill  against  these  birds. 

During  my  absence  from  the  sport,  Woodcock  suffered 
a  marked  decline  in  population.  Though  there  is  no  way 
for  researchers  to  determine  definite  Woodcock  popula- 
tions, it  is  estimated  that  recruitment  (the  number  of 
chicks  per  adult  hen)  has  steadily  declined  during  the 
past  decade.  By  1993,  recruitment  is  estimated  to  have 
dropped  11.8  percent  in  the  Central  Region  which 
includes  Louisiana. 

This  decline  is  verified  by  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Woodcock  harvest  data.  During  the  1981-82  sea- 
son, 430,000  of  the  birds  were  bagged  by  about  48,000 
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Louisiana  hunters.  Only  87,000  were  har- 
vested by  12,900  hunters  during  the  1993-94 
season.  A  further  decline  was  seen  during 
1994-95,  when  7,200  hunters  harvested  only 
37,000  Woodcock. 

This  drop,  according  to  LDWF  Upland 
Game  biologist  Fred  Kimmel,  results  largely 
from  loss  of  habitat  in  northern  breeding 
grounds.  Lack  of  timber  harvests  in  north- 
east forests  has  resulted  in  older,  less-clut- 
tered stands  of  trees.  "They  have  lost  the 
early  successional  forests  that  Woodcock 
prefer  —  where  they  nest  and  brood," 
Kimmel  said. 

Lack  of  timber  harvesting  is  not  the  prob- 
lem in  Louisiana.  The  extensive  destruction 
of  forests  for  agricultural  use  has  meant  the 
loss  of  thick  cover  for  Woodcock. 

When  I  finally  got  the  chance  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  this  flighty  bird 
after  a  decade-long  absence,  I  would  be 
hunting  with  dogs  —  something  I  had 
heard  moved  the  odds  decidedly  in  a 
hunter's  favor. 

For  this  foray,  my  hunting  partner  chose 
to  head  to  Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  Mike  (who  asked  that  his  last  name 
not  be  used  because  of  his  sometimes  ques- 
tionable shooting  skill)  said  he  had  heard 
there  were  Timberdoodles  galore  in  the  thick 
underbrush  on  the  north  end  of  that  WMA. 

We  entered  the  woods  about  10:30  that 
morning  with  Mike's  three  dogs,  Amos,  Dee 
and  Oreo,  in  the  lead.  The  terrain  was  noth- 
ing like  I  had  hunted  all  those  years  ago. 
Palmettos  were  replaced  by  bramble  and 
thickets  reaching  10  or  12  feet  into  the  air. 
Blackberry  vines  were  armed  with  charac- 
teristic thorns,  which  found  their  way 
through  clothing  and  dug  into  whatever 
flesh  presented  itself. 

Mike  looked  forward  to  pushing  through 
this  tangle.  "This  is  what  I  used  to  hunt  in.  I 
thought  if  you  weren't  stuck  and  bleeding  as 
much  as  the  birds,  you  were  hunting  in  the 
wrong  place,"  he  said. 

Woodcock  seek  out  very  thick  under- 
brush as  cover  against  predators.  The  birds 
also  are  inclined  to  nocturnal  movement  and 
prefer  dense  shadows. 

"This  is  prime  Woodcock  habitat,"  Mike 
kept  saying. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  we  had  jumped 
two  birds  (which  we  missed)  and  lost  Dee.  It 
didn't  look  good. 
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As  we  pushed  into  the  thickets,  the 
ground  became  wetter  and  we  started  getting 
points  from  the  star  of  the  day,  Oreo.  Mike 
quickly  bagged  a  plump  female  Woodcock. 

Amos  and  Oreo  performed  wonderfully. 
Within  minutes  a  concealed  Timberdoodle 
flushed  wildly.  It  flew  by  too  quickly  for  Mike 
to  get  a  shot,  but  I  was  able  to  snap  the  gun 
to  my  shoulder  before  it  reached  the  safety  of 
a  thicket. 

"Good  shot!"  Mike  said.  I  thought  I  had 
missed,  but  when  the  dogs  worked  the  spot 
where  Mike  saw  the  bird  fall,  Amos  quickly 
sniffed  out  my  prize. 

A  few  minutes  later,  I  was  back  in  the 
game  when  a  second  bird  was  sniffed  out  by 
Oreo.  She  made  the  point  beautifully,  holding 
position  while  Mike  and  I  moved  to  cover  the 
Woodcock's  likely  escape  routes. 

When  the  bird  flushed,  it  leaped  off  the 
ground  and  headed  straight  away  from  me. 
The  shot  was  through  a  bit  of  brush  and  I 
again  felt  I  had  missed.  With  encouragement 
from  Mike,  who  thought  he  had  seen  the  bird 
wheel  and  fall,  we  began  searching  the  area.  I 
found  the  bird  right  where  Mike  saw  it  fall. 

That  was  to  be  my  last  kill  of  the  day.  I  got 
several  more  shots  (we  won't  go  into  exact 
numbers)  and  saw  numerous  Timberdoodles 
flushed. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  aspects  of 
the  trip,  however,  was  watching 
the  dogs.  Each  moved  through  the 
area  nose  to  the  ground,  but  their 
styles  differed.  Amos,  older  and 
more  mature,  worked  slowly 
back  and  forth.  He  held  close  to 
Mike  and  checked  back  with 
his  owner  frequently.  Oreo,  only  1 
year  old,  was  more  energetic, 
ranging  farther  and  checking  back 
less  frequently. 

The  hunter  is  warned  that  a  bird 
has  been  pointed  when  a  bell 
attached  to  the  dog's  collar  stops 
ringing.  Find  the  dog,  and  you  find 
the  bird.  The  hunter  then  moves  in 
and  flushes  the  Woodcock. 

"I  still  think  the  fun  is  watching 
the  dogs  work.  It's  nice  to  kill  a  bird, 
but  the  best  part  of  the  hunt  is 
watching  the  dogs  work,"  he  said. 

When  you  shoot  a  fast-moving 
bird  after  it  has  been  pointed  by  one 
dog,  then  turn  around  to  find  the 


second  dog  pointing  another  bird,  it's  hard 
to  argue  with  Mike's  logic. 

On  the  2-hour  drive  back  to  Baton  Rouge, 
there  was  time  to  reflect.  We  had  flushed 
about  30  birds.  Action  was  fast  and  furious. 
Sitting  in  a  tree  stand  waiting  for  a  buck 
suddenly  had  become  less  attractive  in 
comparison  with  an  action-packed  day  of 
flushing  Woodcock. 

There  were  other  lessons,  one  of  the  most 
important  being  the  value  of  blaze  orange. 
Sometimes  cover  was  so  thick  that  vision 
was  limited  to  a  few  yards,  but  I  could  easi- 
ly keep  up  with  Mike's  position  thanks  to 
his  bright  orange  hat.  On  several  flushes  I 
was  sweeping  around  for  a  shot  and  the 
flash  of  orange  told  me  not  to  shoot  in  that 
direction.  Without  such  a  warning,  tragedy 
could  have  resulted. 

The  hardest  lesson  to  accept  concerned 
my  shooting  skill.  I  didn't  count  on  my 
childhood  reminiscences  being  factual.  I 
thought  the  years  had  magnified  my  memo- 
ry of  the  speed  and  prowess  of  these  birds. 
Instead,  they  were  everything  I  remember 
—  lightening  fast  and  quick  to  find  the  only 
tree  that  could  block  a  hunter's  shot. 

It  was  a  humbling  experience,  but  I 
look  anxiously  forward  to  another  slice  of 
humble  pie  served  up  by  the  mighty 
Timberdoodle.  ■ 


Prime  Woodcock  habitat 
is  thickly  overgrown, 
making  hunter  orange 
vital.  The  nimrod  on  the 
opposite  page  would  be 
invisible  among  the 
tangled  thicket  without 
his  bright  orange  hat  and 
vest.  A  snap  shot  by 
another  hunter  could 
have  fatal  results.  One  of 
the  thrills  of  the  hunt  is 
watching  a  good  bird  dog 
work  the  thickets  and 
point  a  Woodcock,  as 
seen  below. 
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THE  OLD  MAN'S  BOY 

IN  LOUISIANA 


BY  JIM  CASADA 


Arguably  20th-century 
America  has  produced 
no  finer  writer  on  the 
outdoors  than  Robert 
Chester  Ruark.  Thanks  to  his 
timeless  and  immensely  popu- 
lar series  entitled  "The  Old 
Man  and  the  Boy,"  which  first 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Field 
&  Stream  magazine  and  then 
later  furnished  material  for  a 
pair  of  books  entitled  The  Old 
Man  and  the  Boy  and  The  Old 
Man's  Boy  Grows  Older,  Ruark 
became  a  household  name 
among  sportsmen.  Even  today 
his  two  "Old  Man"  books, 
along  with  Horn  of  the  Hunter, 
a  classic  of  its  genre  which 
ranks  right  up  there  with 
Ernest  Hemingway's  Green 
Hills  of  Africa,  remain  corner- 
stones of  any  respectable 
sporting  library. 

The  partnership  Ruark 
describes  between  himself 
("the  Boy")  and  his  maternal 
grandfather  ("the  Old  Man") 
is  as  powerful  and  poignant  as 
anything  to  be  found  in  the 
rich  literature  of  the  outdoors. 
By  all  accounts  Ruark's  was  an 
idyllic  childhood,  and  as  he 
wrote  in  an  author's  note  to 
The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy: 
"Anybody  who  reads  this 
book  is  bound  to  realize  that  I 
had  a  real  fine  time  as  a  boy." 
The  best  and  most  impression- 
able of  those  good  times  were 
spent  with  the  Old  Man,  Capt. 
Edward  Hall  Adkins.  An 
endearing  figure  full  of  dry 
wit,  homespun  philosophy 
and  an  endless  store  of  out- 
doors lore  which  he  patiently 
shared  with  his  youthful  pro- 
tege', Adkins,  in  Ruark's 
words,  knew  "pretty  well 
everything." 

With  the  guile  derived  from 
years  of  accumulated  experi- 
ence and  a  born  teacher's  abil- 
ities, he  imbued  Ruark  with  a 
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genuine  love  of  learning  as  well  as  endow- 
ing him  with  extensive  practical  knowledge 
about  the  outdoors.  Theirs  was  a  special 
partnership,  one  of  the  sort  which  will  be 
familiar  to  anyone  fortunate  enough  to  have 
grown  up  in  close  contact  with  their  grand- 
father in  an  outdoor  setting.  What  made  it 
unique  was  Ruark's  subsequent  ability  to 
capture  in  prose  the  nostalgic  wonder  of 
those  elusive  days  of  youth. 

Most  of  the  pair's  hunting  and  fishing 
adventures  took  place  in  the  coastal  plain 
area  of  North  Carolina,  where  Ruark  grew 
up,  but  occasionally  he  and  the  Old  Man 
ventured  farther  afield  to  enjoy  sport  with 
some  of  Adkins'  far-flung  and  well-connect- 
ed acquaintances.  One  wonderful  trip, 
taken  shortly  after  the  Old  Man  had  learned 
he  was  dying,  carried  the  duo  to  Maryland 
for  pheasant  hunting.  However,  the  most 
memorable  of  all  Ruark's  exposure  to  sport 
as  a  youngster,  and  it  was  an  outing  he 
cherished  and  recalled  frequently  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  came  in  Louisiana. 

Late  one  fall  the  Old  Man,  as  was  his 
wont  when  he  felt  the  occasion  demanded 
it,  pulled  a  few  strings  to  enable  his  grand- 
son to  miss  a  few  days  of  school.  In  compa- 
ny with  a  couple  of  cronies  who  had  shared 
in  other  hunting  travels  with  him  over  the 
years,  the  Old  Man  and  the  boy  loaded  up 
the  family  flivver  (a  T-Model  Ford)  and 
made  the  long  trip  from  the  Carolina  coast 
deep  into  Louisiana  Cajun  country.  Later,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression  and  dur- 
ing one  of  the  bleakest  moments  of  his  life, 
Ruark  would  look  back  on  those  halcyon 
days  of  duck  hunting  and  fishing  in 
Louisiana  and  use  memories  of  the  experi- 
ence to  sustain  him.  In  those  dark  days, 
fresh  out  of  college  and  dead  broke,  he  was 
serving  on  a  tramp  ship,  earning  only  $10  a 
week  and  working  under  a  tyrannical 
bosun  who  heartily  hated  "the  college  boy." 

For  a  man  of  his  ilk,  however,  escape  was 
simple.  In  his  mind  he  traveled  back  to  the 
Louisiana  he  knew  briefly  in  boyhood  and 
his  miseries,  even  the  way  he  still  desper- 
ately missed  the  Old  Man,  magically  van- 
ished for  a  time.  As  Ruark  put  it,  "I  never 
saw  duck  hunting  like  this  before,"  and 
these  words  came  from  someone  who  had 
cut  his  waterfowling  teeth  on  the  finest 
shooting  the  Atlantic  Flyway  had  to  offer. 


He  relished  everything  about  the  Louisiana 
experience  and  described  it  in  his  inimitable 
manner  in  stories  such  as  "The  Old  Man 
Paid  My  Passage"  and  "Voodoo  in  the 
Skillet."  Having  practically  been  raised  by  a 
host  of  "honorary  uncles,  black  and  white," 
Ruark  had  a  keen  ear  for  dialect,  so  much  so 
that  his  prose  even  picks  up  the  speech  of 
the  Cajun  friends  of  the  Old  Man  who  dou- 
bled as  guides  in  telling  fashion. 

The  first  morning  out  on  the  Louisiana 
hunt,  accompanied  by  a  man  he  identifies 
only  as  Pierre,  a  fellow  who  "could  push  a 
flat-bottomed  pirogue  over  solid  mud,  if  it 
had  a  bead  of  moisture  on  it,"  the  14-year- 
old  Ruark  was  mesmerized.  As  dawn  put  on 
her  shawl  of  scarlet  to  greet  the  new  day,  the 
most  exciting  sound  in  the  world  cut  the 
stillness,  and  he  forgot  the  persistent  mos- 
quitoes as  the  high  wings  whispered 
through  the  sky  and  dim  shapes  made  faint 
marks  against  the  low  gray  clouds  as  they 
passed  out  of  range  overhead.  The  torture 
was  heightened  by  the  thin  whistle  of  teal 
coming  by,  low  and  turning,  and  the  faint 
splashes  as  they  set  down  among  the  decoys 
and  the  tiny  gurgle  as  they  swam.  Then  the 
watery  flap  of  wings  as  one  drake  stood  on 
his  tail  to  challenge  the  world  made  the 
semidarkness  well-nigh  unbearable. 

The  torture  soon  ended  as  Ruark  shot  first 
Pintails,  then  a  bunch  of  teal  because,  as 
Pierre  said,  "dey  eat  good  for  breakfast  and 
mak'  fine  col'  lunch."  Then  came  "French 
ducks"  (mallards)  and,  just  before  time  to 
pick  up  the  decoys,  a  lost  yearling  goose. 
More  attention  to  goose  hunting  would  wait 
until  the  afternoon,  but  for  the  moment  food 
was  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  famished, 
mesmerized  youngster.  When  the  Old  Man 
asked  him  if  he  was  hungry,  the  response 
was  predictable.  "I  could  eat  a  muskrat,  me,' 
I  said.  I  was  already  about  half  Cajun  myself 
by  this  time.  What  have  we  got  for  lunch?'" 

As  it  turned  out,  lunch  was  not  quite 
ready,  but  the  intervening  interlude  enabled 
Ruark  to  sample  yet  another  aspect  of 
Louisiana's  sporting  wonders.  One  toss  of 
the  cast  net  brought  up  a  half  gallon  of 
squirming  shrimp  and,  after  putting  a  partic- 
ularly lovely  one  on  a  hook  and  making  a 
cast,  he  settled  down  for  a  round  of  fond 
reminiscence  about  the  morning's  hunt.  Just 
then  "a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  my  shrimp 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Jim  Casada 

Ruark  was  a  talented  artist  as  well  as  a  gifted  writer. 
He  is  shown  above  composing  a  pen-and-ink  sketch. 
Below  is  a  completed  Ruark  work  of  his  grandfather. 
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and  headed,  I  guess,  for  the  Mississippi 
River."  He  eventually  landed  this  redfish, 
along  with  several  more,  while  Anatole,  one 
of  Pierre's  Cajun  comrades,  busied  himself 
gathering  "a  bushel  of  big  crayfish,  another 
bushel  of  big  shrimp  and  about  two  bushels 
of  clams." 

To  read  Ruark's  description  of  the  resul- 
tant feast  is  to  realize  just  why  Cajun  cook- 
ing has,  in  the  interim  since  he  was  writing, 
swept  the  culinary  world  by  storm.  It  is  also 
to  become  wondrously  aware  that  words 
alone  can,  in  the  hands  of  a  real  master, 
start  gastric  juices  flowing  like  a  flood. 

"It  was  jambalaya  —  call  it  pilaf,  payloo, 
paella  or  anything  you  want  —  but  its  main 
ingredients  are  rice  and  red  peppers.  Into 
this  rice  had  been  mixed  shrimps,  oysters, 
clams,  crayfish,  pork  sausage,  great  white 
slabs  of  fish,  a  chicken  for  the  stock,  and  the 
whole  business  cooked  together  until  it  was 
one  great  big  wonderful  adventure.  Pierre 
had  cooked  the  rice  with  saffron,  so  that  it 
came  out  yellow,  and  the  juices  from  the 
seafood  and  the  chicken  had  got  married  in 
a  tremendous  soupy  ceremony  so  that  the 
rice,  while  dry  by  grain,  was  damp  by  vol- 
ume, and  the  hunks  of  fish  and  the  shellfish 
hadn't  lost  any  of  their  flavor  but  were 
nuggeted  through  the  rice." 

Many  of  you  reading  this  will  have,  as 
old-timers  like  to  say,  "been  there,"  and 
feasts  of  this  sort  are  guaranteed  to  bring 
tears  of  sheer  joy  to  the  outdoor  gourmet's 
eye.  Recollecting  the  meal  years  later,  Ruark 
said,  "Even  with  an  elder  gentleman's  esti- 
mation of  a  young  man's  anaconda  capacity 
I  hesitate  to  recall  how  much  I  ate." 
Amazingly  though,  the  best,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  camp  cookery  and  Cajun 
sport,  was  yet  to  come. 

Following  an  afternoon  nap,  there  was  a 
goose  hunt  the  likes  of  which  the  boy  had 
never  known  and  would  never  again  know. 
By  the  time  the  last  hint  of  the  tangy  aroma 
of  gunpowder  had  drifted  away  on  the  late 
autumn  breezes,  and  as  the  sun  slipped 
gently  beneath  the  western  horizon,  Pierre 
could  speak  glowingly  of  the  hunt:  "Eet 
look  like  we  shoot  a  snowstorm,"  he  ven- 
tured, "except  for  mebbe  one,  two  leetle 
spots  dirty  snow."  Obviously  another  feast 
was  in  the  offing  and  again  it  seems  best  to 
let  Ruark  describe  it  in  the  way  it  impressed 
an  awestricken  adolescent. 
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"We  had  oysters  in  the  half  shell.  We  had  a 
tawny-red  soup  called  crayfish  bisque,  with 
big  crays,  heads  and  all,  in  the  sherry-rich 
soup.  We  had  tiny  teal  broiled  with  bacon, 
like  baby  chickens,  which  fell  apart  in  the 
fingers.  Each  man  had  a  big  pintail,  cooked 
to  pieces,  with  carrots  and  onions  and  pota- 
toes and  apples  and  sage  shoved  into  its 
inside.  We  had  French  bread  and  a  chicory 
salad,  and  a  side  dish  of  redfish  with  a  sauce 
of  tiny  shrimps  and  sherry  and  cream,  which 
Pierre  got  the  Lord  knows  where,  unless  he 
hijacked  a  cow." 

There  was  still  roast  goose,  with,  in  Pierre's 
words,  "fresh  goose  leever  for  dehors  d'oeu- 
vre"  to  come  on  the  morrow,  and  there  was 
an  ample  measure  of  experiences  to  treasure 
—  enough  to  last  the  boy  a  lifetime. 

Ruark  never  forgot  those  fleeting,  halcyon 
days  of  youth  he  spent  in  Louisiana,  and 
though  he  would  enjoy  fame  as  a  writer  and 
a  fortune  produced  by  blockbuster  novels 
such  as  Something  of  Value  and  Uhuru,  go  on 
repeated  safaris  in  Africa  and  participate  in 
sport  across  the  globe,  nothing  ever  quite 
matched  that  short  moment  of  perfection. 

Perhaps  that  was  in  part  because  it  was 
shared  with  the  Old  Man,  who  died  the  next 


year,  when  Ruark  was  only  15.  As  he  had 
promised,  the  Old  Man  did  not  die  on  open- 
ing day,  and  as  Ruark  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges in  the  warm,  winsome  tales  which 
conclude  the  first  volume  and  open  the  sec- 
ond of  his  brace  of  The  Old  Man  and  the  Boy 
books,  All  He  Left  Me  Was  the  World. 

In  some  sense  that  world  was  to  be  a 
harsh  one  for  the  Boy.  Ruark  grown  older 
was  in  many  ways  sadly  removed  from 
what  he  had  been  as  a  lad  and  even  from  the 
teachings  of  his  mentor,  the  Old  Man,  for 
ultimately  he  drank  himself  to  death  before 
turning  50  years  of  age.  As  Ruark  wrote 
shortly  before  his  liver  gave  up  the  ghost  in 
1965,  "I  started  out  to  be  a  man  glad,  sad, 
occasionally  triumphant."  There  was  more 
sadness  than  gladness,  but  in  one  sense  at 
least,  the  judgment  of  literary  posterity,  he 
was  triumphant.  Bob  Ruark  left  every  lover 
of  nature,  every  hunter  and  fisherman,  a 
bountiful  legacy.  Those  days  down  in 
Louisiana  are  an  integral  and  important  part 
of  that  legacy,  and  to  share  them  through  the 
magic  of  armchair  adventure  is  to  walk  in 
wonder  along  paths  leading  to  a  sporting 
world  we  have  lost.  It  is  a  walk  every 
sportsman  should  take.  ■ 


Photo  courtesy  ol  Jim  Casada 


Ruark's  written  works  had 
made  him  famous  by  the 
early  1960s.  His  image 
was  reproduced  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy 
during  this  sitting  for 
a  bust  a  few  years 
before  his  death. 
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Knives  for  Louisiana  Sportsmen 

BY  DEAN  ROATH 


1 1  f  ^ey,  Dean,  if  I  bring  a  few  knives  to  work  tomorrow  morning,  can  you  sharpen  'em  for  me  this  weekend?"  When 


I  start  to  hear  that  question  more  than  once  a  week,  I  know  hunting  season  is  right  around  the  corner.  Getting 
to  see  some  of  the  same  knives  I've  worked  on  in  past  years,  I  can  get  a  good  idea  of  how  much  care  a  knife 
gets  between  seasons.  Although  most  outdoorsmen  treat  their  rifles  and  shotguns  with  the  utmost  care,  knives 
just  don't  seem  to  get  the  same  respect.  Every  year,  one  particular  multi-bladed,  red-handled,  pocket  knife  of  Swiss  lin- 
eage makes  a  pilgrimage  to  my  shop.  And  every  year,  the  main  blade  gets  a  little  shorter. 

The  little  knife's  main  blade  has  evolved  to  its  present  size  through  a  pattern  of  use  and  abuse.  Its  owner  has  told 
me  stories  of  "arcs  and  sparks"  on  truck  battery  terminals,  cutting  wire,  prying  tacks  and  nails,  and  additional  insults 
that  a  knife  shouldn't  have  to  endure.  This  guy  doesn't  need  a  knife  —  he  needs  a  pocket  tool  kit. 

If  you  enjoy  the  outdoors  and  spend  time  camping,  hiking,  hunting  or  fishing,  I'm  sure  you  have  a  few  knives  tucked 
away.  But  have  you  ever  taken  a  mental  "inventory"  to  consider  how  appropriate  those  knives  are  in  regard  to  their 
intended  purpose? 

Let's  start  with  the  descriptive  catch-all  of  "hunting  knives."  Hunting  knives,  although  a  specialized  category,  repre- 
sent a  wide  variety  of  shape,  style  and  purpose.  An  argument  can  be  made  for  owning  a  different  knife  for  each  species 
of  game  you  pursue.  To  keep  this  article  from  becoming  a  book,  we'll  focus  on  one  critter:  the  white-tailed  deer. 

The  deer's  popularity  has  resulted  in  a  profusion  of  hunting  knives  designed  to  simplify  the  task  of  field  dressing  the 
animal.  If  we  agree  that  field  dressing  can  be  reduced  to  opening  the  body  cavity  and  removing  internal  organs,  a  suit- 
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able  knife  can  be  considered.  Essentially, 
what's  needed  is  a  sharp  blade.  A  single-edge 
razor  blade  will  do  the  job,  but  I  don't  rec- 
ommend it.  I  personally  prefer  a  style  of  knife 
described  as  a  drop-point  hunter.  A  drop- 
point  will  make  quick  work  of  field  dressing 
and  also  give  you  the  ability  to  skin  the  deer, 
whether  you  choose  to  skin  it  at  camp  or 
when  you  return  home. 

What's  so  special  about  a  drop-point 
hunter?  Knives,  like  other  implements,  have 
evolved  to  satisfy  a  perceived  need.  In  this 
case,  that  need  is  to  make  a  single  cut 
through  hair  and  skin  and  the  abdominal 
wall  tissue.  Since  the  deer  is  on  its  back,  it's 
unlikely  the  internal  organs  will  be  cut.  As 
extra  insurance  against  making  too  deep  a 
cut  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  drop- 
point  is  designed  to  keep  the  blade's  tip  fair- 
ly close  to  the  surface  of  the  cut.  To  visualize 
this  design,  imagine  a  relatively  short  blade 
of  3  or  4  inches  that  sweeps  downward  from 
the  back  of  the  blade  toward  the  tip. 

When  such  a  knife  is  held  upside-down,  or 
blade  edge  up,  the  point  of  the  knife  can  be 
controlled  and  manipulated  just  beneath  the 
tissue  being  cut.  It's  even  possible  to  slide  the 
tip  of  your  forefinger  along  the  back  of  the 
blade  just  behind  the  point  of  the  knife  and 
be  constantly  aware  of  the  blade's  position. 
You'll  also  know  if  the  blade  runs  into  a  piece 
of  bone,  bullet  or  other  obstruction.  It's  a  bit 
odd  that  the  drop-point  is  so  efficient  at  the 
task  of  field  dressing,  since  it's  original  pur- 
pose was  for  a  good  skinning  knife!  As  a 
result,  the  drop-point  skinner  will  serve  you 
well  when  the  time  comes  to  skin  the  carcass. 
Leaving  the  skin  on  until  you're  ready  to 
butcher  the  deer  for  the  freezer  is  a  good  way 
to  keep  the  meat  clean. 

Immediately  after  field  dressing  or  any 
"wet"  use  of  the  knife,  be  sure  to  clean  and 
dry  it,  then  spray  or  wipe  on  a  thin  coat  of  oil 
and  put  it  where  you  can  find  it.  Don't  lay  it 
down  or  put  it  away  until  next  season  coated 
with  blood  and  dirt.  If  you  lay  it  down,  you'll 
probably  never  see  it  again.  If  you  put  it 
away  as  just  described,  you'll  probably  never 
want  to  use  it  again.  Also,  don't  store  it  in  a 
leather  sheath.  Oils  and  acids  in  tanned 
leather  can  ruin  the  surface  of  blade  steels, 
even  modern  "stainless",  especially  in  warm, 
moist  environments.  Kind  of  makes  you 
think  of  Louisiana,  doesn't  it? 

Just  a  little  aside  about  knife  steel:  a  lot  of 
what  you  hear  about  stainless  being  "no 


good"  for  knives  is  a  holdover  from  the 
early  days  of  stainless,  or  corrosion-resis- 
tant, steels.  Modern  stainless  steels  are  the 
result  of  years  of  experimental  metallurgy 
and  knives  made  of  those  steels  can  be 
depended  upon  to  be  durable  and  readily- 
sharpened. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I'm  often  asked 
to  sharpen  knives,  usually  by  folks  who 
have  tried  to  do  it  themselves  without  much 
success.  There  are  also  those  who  want  to 
learn  the  "secret." 

The  key  to  sharpening  knives  lies  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  angle 
of  the  blade  relative  to  the  surface  used 
for  sharpening.  It's  simple  enough  if  the 
blade  is  straight,  but  most  useful  blades 
have  some  curve.  If  you  experiment, 
you'll  find  that  the  butt  of  the  knife  must 
be  lifted  as  you  approach  the  curving  tip. 
It's  the  only  way  you'll  be  able  to  maintain 
the  angle. 

How  do  you  establish  the  angle?  Try  this: 
lay  the  blade  flat  on  the  sharpening  stone, 
then  lift  the  back  of  the  blade  enough  to 
slide  a  penny  under  it.  Remove  the  penny, 
maintain  the  angle  and  make  an  imaginary 
"slice",  as  though  you  were  trying  to 
remove  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  stone.  That's 
your  starting  point.  Practice  will  improve 
your  technique. 

Let's  get  back  to  your  hunting  and  fishing 
knife  kit.  Remember  the  guy  who  needed  a 
pocket  tool  kit?  Well,  so  do  I  and  I  think  it 
will  probably  work  for  you.  First,  as  a 
hunter  of  game  larger  than  squirrels  or  rab- 
bits, invest  in  a  good  drop-point  skinner. 
There  are  a  number  of  quality  factory  knives 
in  this  category  and  you  should  buy  what 
feels  good  to  you.  Buck,  Gerber  and 
Timberline  are  well  worth  considering. 
Then,  to  save  wear  and  tear  on  your  skinner, 
buy  a  pock- 
et tool  kit 
for  smaller 
cutting  jobs 
and  dozens 
of  other 
uses  you'll 
find  for  it. 

The  tool 
kit  genre 
began  with 
a  multi- 
purpose 
gizmo  mar- 


There  are  many 
devices  from  which 
to  choose  when 
sharpening  a  knife, 
but  the  "secret"  is  to 
establish  and  maintain 
the  angle  of  the  blade 
on  the  surface  used  for 
sharpening. 
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Knife  makers  begin  with  quality  blades,  top,  to  produce 
knives  designed  for  specific  purposes.  The  knives  in  the 
bottom  photo  are  examples  of  some  of  the  many  different 
blade  and  handle  designs  available  for  the  sportsman. 


keted  under  the  name  Leatherman,  and  a 
string  of  "knockoffs"  followed.  They're  all 
available  in  stainless  and  there  are  models 
sold  under  Cabela's,  Gerber,  Leatherman  and 
SOG  trademarks.  My  personal  favorite  is  the 
SOG  Power  Plier.  At  8.3  ounces,  it's  a  little 
heavy  so  carry  it  in  a  belt  pouch.  You  won't 
believe  how  many  times  you'll  find  yourself 
using  it  and  it  will  save  lots  of  backtracking 
for  a  screwdriver  or  other  tool  you  didn't 
realize  you'd  need.  And  those  knife  blades? 
You  can  use  one  or  both  for  caping,  dressing 
squirrels  and  rabbits  or  for  cleaning  the  catch 
of  the  day. 

For  serious  fish  cleaning,  you'll  need  a 
slender,  longish,  flexible,  very  sharp  knife. 
The  folks  at  Normark,  the  same  company 
that  makes  Rapala  fishing  lures,  make  a 
sweetheart  of  a  fillet  knife.  It's  comfortable  to 
hold,  sharpens  easily  and  has  just  the  right 
amount  of  flex.  You  may  find  that  it's  handy 
to  have  a  couple  different  sizes  of  fillet 
knives  for  different  size  fish.  If  you're  in  the 
habit  of  catching  a  lot  of  fish,  you'll  soon  con- 
sider buying  an  electric  fillet  knife.  Nothing 
turns  a  pile  of  fish  into  a  pile  of  fillets  in  less 
time  and  with  less  effort. 

Reduced  to  the  dependable  basics,  those 
are  the  knives  a  Louisiana  sportsman  needs. 
Of  course,  if  you  feel  the  need  to  get  fancy  or 
to  complicate  a  simple  choice,  you've  got 
only  a  few  thousand  variations  and  alterna- 
tives to  sift  through.    Happy  hunting!  ■ 


Secretary's  Comments,  continued  from  page  2 

about  the  fish  and  birds  and  animals  that  abound  in  this  state.  They  are  exposed  even  less  to  the  crit- 
ical inter-relationship  between  wildlife  and  habitat  requirements  and  the  actions  of  man. 

Just  as  importantly,  we  live  in  a  society  where  the  majority  of  children  are  being  raised  in  single- 
parent  families  headed  by  divorced  women.  Those  children,  like  the  80  percent  of  Americans  who  do 
not  hunt,  hold  the  future  of  every  fish  and  game  agency  in  their  hands.  Indeed,  they  hold  the  future 
of  the  American  conservation  movement  in  their  hands. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  century,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  bring  the  outdoors  to 
the  urban  areas.  We  must  combine  an  introduction  to  outdoor  recreation  —  fishing,  boating,  hunting, 
nature  photography,  wildlife  watching  —  with  an  aggressive  educational  campaign.  It  is  a  challenge 
which  must  be  faced  by  a  strong  partnership  of  fish  and  game  agencies  and  hunters  and  anglers.  The 
need,  and  the  opportunity,  is  crystal  clear.  One  of  the  most  recurrent  questions  fielded  at  our 
Department  comes  from  single  mothers.  It  is,  "Where  can  I  take  my  child  fishing?" 

We  must  seize  the  opportunity  and  meet  the  need.  We  must  intensify  our  programs  and  efforts  to 
educate  a  public  hungry  to  learn  about  our  fantastic  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  That  will  require  rein- 
forcing and  expanding  our  Information  and  Education  activities  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  It  also 
means  we  must  make  the  initial  introduction  to  various  outdoor  recreations  safe,  attractive  and  con- 
venient for  potential  enthusiasts  now  locked  into  urban  environments. 

The  two  special  projects  I  mentioned  earlier  represent  a  substantial  departure  from  "traditional" 
fish  and  wildlife  agency  philosophy.  They  represent  a  bold  step  in  a  new  direction.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  falter  or  to  fail.  ■ 
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CACTUS  COTTONTAILS 

STORY  &  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  DON  DUBUC 


After  the  dogs  were  released  it  wasn't 
long  before  they  broke  into  a  familiar 
tune  of  fall  and  winter  heard  across 
southeast  Louisiana  marshes.  The  bark- 
ing, bawling  and  baying  of  beagles  is  a  sure 
sign  Mr.  Cottontail  is  on  the  run.  Every  now 
and  then  the  hounds  would  shut  down,  a 
temporary  victory  for  a  rabbit  changing 
directions  sharply,  causing  the  pack  to  over- 
run the  trail.  After  a  few  moments  spent 
searching  for  scent  a  few  yelps  emerge  and 
the  chase  is  on  again.  Only  when  the  dogs 
close  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  quarry  does 
it  make  its  break  from  thick  cover  to  the  next 
thicket  across  an  unprotected  stretch  of  flat, 
burnt-black  marsh.  The  waiting  hunter  lev- 
eled a  shot  easily  three  feet  behind  the  scram- 
bling target  and  watched  as  it  disappeared 
into  the  cactus  patch  where  the  dogs  again 


picked  up  the  scent  and  resumed  the  chase. 
Did  I  say  cactus  patch?  Maybe  in  Texas  or 
some  other  southwestern  state  but  not  here 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  softest,  saltiest 
marshes  in  southeast  Louisiana. 

You  probably  won't  find  a  stranger  (or 
better  for  that  matter)  rabbit  hunting  haven 
than  along  the  levees  and  cheniers  in 
Orleans  and  St.  Bernard  parish  marshes. 
Here,  wherever  there  is  the  slightest  rise  in 
elevation  in  an  otherwise  flat  brackish 
marshland,  there  are  tiny  oases  of  unique 
habitat.  Live  oaks,  gum,  hackberry  and  wil- 
low trees,  palmettos  and,  yes,  cactus  offer 
quite  a  change  in  scenery  from  the  dominant 
acres  and  acres  of  cordgrass.  Usually  locat- 
ed along  levees  or  the  clam-shelled  banks  of 
small  lakes  or  lagoons  these  areas  support 
tremendous  rabbit  populations.  The  lush 


You  probably 
won't  find  a 
stranger  rab- 
bit hunting 
haven  than 
along 

the  levees  and 
cheniers  in 
Orleans  and 
St.  Bernard 
parish 
marshes. 
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Many  of  the  most  productive 

areas  for  hunting  marsh 

rabbits  are  located  along 

levees  or  the  clam-shell  banks 

of  lakes  and  lagoons,  making 

boats  mandatory. 
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marshes  offer  the  required  food  and  cover 
while  an  overall  scarcity  of  tall  trees  from 
which  owls  and  hawks  operate  keeps  preda- 
tion  from  the  air  at  a  minimum.  Although 
they've  been  reported,  coyotes  in  the  marsh- 
es are  not  nearly  as  prevalent  as  in  upland 
or  bottomland  terrains.  So  consequently 
hunters  find  huge  numbers  of  rabbits  in  rel- 
atively small  areas. 

No  one  can  explain  exactly  how  or  why 
prickly-pear  cactus  normally  found  in 
dry  arid  places  is  common  to  these  isolated 
areas.  Cacti  are  specially  developed  plants. 
Having  no  leaves,  their  skins  have  few 
pores,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  water. 
Their  roots  are  shallow  and  widespread 
to  maximize  absorption  of  water  after  a 
rainfall,  hardly  an  infrequent  occurrence 
anytime  of  the  year  in  south  Louisiana. 
There  are  about  1,500  species  of  cacti.  The 
name  cactus  originates  from  the  Latin  succu- 
lentus  meaning  "juicy."  The  prickly  pear 
found  here  is  the  most  common  type  of  cac- 
tus with  over  250  varieties  found  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Flowers  vary 
from  bright  red  to  yellow.  The  cactus  is 
armed  with  sharp  spines  that  both  dogs  and 
humans  should  avoid. 

More  dangerous  and  perhaps  even  more 
out  of  place  than  cactus  are  rattlesnakes.  The 
eastern  diamondback  rattler,  while  not  com- 
mon in  Louisiana,  is  encountered  more  often 
than   most  hunters  care   to  admit.   These 


snakes  can  reach  7  feet  in  length  and  are 
highly  poisonous.  They  are  easily  identified 
by  a  triangular-shaped  head  and  diamond- 
shaped  blotches  on  its  back  as  well  as  the 
rattles  on  its  tail.  Among  the  species  of 
snake  that  inhabit  these  islands  in  the 
marsh,  the  cottonmouth  or  water  moccasin 
is  one  of  the  most  prevalent.  Most  of  these 
are  of  the  short,  thick  body  type.  They  are 
usually  dark  brown  or  black.  Both  rattlers 
and  moccasins  can  inflict  serious  wounds  to 
hunters  and  dogs  and  at  least  on  warm  days 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  snake-proof 
your  feet  and  legs.  Since  even  in  the  dead  of 
winter  temperatures  in  south  Louisiana  can 
range  up  into  the  80s,  snakes  are  likely  to  be 
active  throughout  the  October  through 
February  rabbit  season. 

Besides  potential  close  encounters  with 
cactus  and  rattlesnakes,  the  unique  habitat 
found  in  these  remote  areas  presents  other 
differences  for  hunters  used  to  more 
traditional  terrain.  Some  rabbit  beagles  do 
not  fare  well  in  the  marsh  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Marsh  dogs  must  not  be  hesitant 
to  work  in  extremely  wet  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  dogs  can  run  longer  in  a 
wet,  open  marsh  than  in  thick,  dry  woods, 
thereby  extending  the  number  of  days 
afield.  The  smells  found  in  a  marsh  differ 
greatly  from  those  in  other  types  of  habitat. 
Burning  is  a  common  practice  and  leaves 
blackened  stubble. 
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Briars  are  traded  for  cactus 
when  marsh  hunting,  as 
seen  in  the  photo  on  left. 
Prime  rabbit  cover  is 
scattered  in  islands  across 
the  open  marshes  of 
Orleans  and  St.  Bernard 
parishes,  as  shown  in 
photo  on  right. 


These  openings  between  stands  of  marsh 
grass  and  small  hills  serve  as  shooting  lanes 
for  standing  hunters  as  dogs  flush  rabbits 
from  one  to  the  next.  These  burns,  however, 
seem  to  mask  scent  when  fresh,  giving  some 
dogs  problems  staying  on  the  trail.  Nutria 
are  as  plentiful  as  rabbits  and  many  poten- 
tially great  rabbit  hounds  are  ruined  by  a 
passion  to  chase  them;  a  twofold  fault.  First, 
dogs  who  finally  catch  a  nutria  often  end  up 
the  loser  in  a  serious  fight.  Secondly  nutria- 
running  dogs  are  about  as  popular  as  deer 
chasing  beagles  in  upland  areas.  Dogs  who 
run  deer  can  become  good  marsh  dogs  since 
they're  not  very  likely  to  come  across  deer. 

Another  difference  from  upland  or  inland 
hunting  is  the  mandatory  use  of  a  boat. 
These  marsh  ridges  are  only  accessible  by 
water.  Boats  for  transporting  hunters,  dogs 
and  gear  must  be  seaworthy  enough  to  han- 
dle choppy  lakes  and  open  bays  and  at  the 
same  time  shallow-drafted  enough  to  tie  up 
in  the  shallows  along  the  banks  to  unload 
hunters  and  dogs.  Room  for  lightweight, 
sturdy  cages  capable  of  holding  a  pack  of 
dogs  is  necessary.  Lake  skiffs  and  large  John 
boats  are  preferred  "rabbit  boats." 

Despite  the  contrast  in  landscapes,  rabbit 
hunting  is  basically  still  rabbit  hunting. 
Here  where  you  trade-off  briars  for  cactus, 
rabbits  still  run  circle  patterns,  hole  up  under 
pressure  and  lay  flat  in  tall  grass.  Except  for 
the  open  runs  across  the  burnt  marsh,  shots 
at  "sneaker"  rabbits  are  a  close  range  propo- 
sition.  Low  brass  loads  of  4s,  5s  or  6s  have 


enough  firepower  to  down  a  bounding 
bunny  without  leaving  too  many  pellets  to 
remove  from  the  meat.  Any  type  action  or 
gauge  shotgun  will  do  with  my  favorite 
choice  a  20  gauge  double  barrel  with 
full/modified  chokes.  It's  light  enough  to 
pack  around  all  day  and  gives  an  immediate 
option  of  chokes  depending  on  distance  of 
the  shot. 

Marsh  rabbits  taste  no  different  than 
those  from  other  environments.  Many 
hunters  agree  rabbit  is  the  most  versatile 
game  dish.  They  are  equally  tasty  fried, 
baked,  stewed,  smothered,  barbecued, 
ground  into  sausage  or  as  part  of  a  sauce 
picante  or  gumbo.  Low  in  cholesterol  and 
high  in  protein,  rabbit  is  a  food  for  today's 
nutritionally  conscious  diners.  Here's  a  sim- 
ple but  delicious  recipe  for  wild  rabbit: 

1.  rabbit,  cut  in  servingsize  pieces,  salt, 
black  and  red  pepper  to  taste 

2.  cups  smoke-flavored  barbecued  sauce 
Season  rabbit  pieces  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Place  in  a  slow-cooker  and  pour  sauce  over 
all.  Do  not  add  water.  Cook,  covered  at 
very  low  setting  for  8  to  10  hours  or  until 
meat  falls  easily  from  the  bones. 

Whether  you're  in  piney  woods,  hard- 
wood bottoms,  swamps,  farm  hedgerows, 
rice  field  levees  or  a  cactus-laden  marsh 
island,  the  thrill  of  rabbit  hunting  is  the 
same.  The  excitement  felt  when  the  howling 
dogs  are  nearing  and  the  camaraderie  of  all 
ages  is  one  of  fall  and  winter's  greatest  out- 
door pleasures.  ■ 
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Beck,  Jr.,  James  W. 
Bonaventure,  Jeffrey  S. 
Boquet,  Ryan  J. 
Byrd,  Jason  B. 
Byrd,  Paul  W. 
Calloway,  David  S. 
Casadavan,  Jerrett  L 
Cenac,  Ovide  J. 
Cramond,  James  B. 
Danos,  Brandon  J. 
Danos,  Jerry  C. 
Decoursey,  James  J. 
Eiserloh  III,  Douglas  J. 
Grim,  James  W. 
Harrison,  Stephen  R. 
Hicks,  Matthew  J. 
Jefferson,  Stephen  T 
Langlinais,  Adam  P. 
Lantz,  Darrell  G. 
Leeper  Jr.,  Terry  M. 
McCumpsey,  Allen  D. 
McKinnon,  Bryan  K. 
Miller,  Jeffery  T. 
Mire  III,  Dudley  J. 
Oden  Jr.,  Ridley  K. 
Ormond, Jacob  M. 
Perodeau,  Benjamin  P. 
Poche  III,  Terry  J. 
Reibe,  Glenn  K. 
Roberts,  David  W. 
Robertson,  Lyle  J. 
Schellinger,  J.  Kyle 
Scheurich  Jr.,  James  S. 
Shurtz,  Mark  D. 
Strickland,  Jeffrey  F. 
Torian,  Benjamin  G. 
Toups,  Kristofor  C. 
Williams,  Gerald  A. 
Womack,  Matthew  W. 
Billberry,  Milton  J. 
Bourgeois,  Anson  P. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Charlie  L 
Castille,  Kayla  M. 
Champagne,  Jared  S. 
Culpepper  Jr.,  Lynton  D. 
Daniel,  David  P. 
Deselle,  Stephen  J. 
Gonsoulin,  Felix  P. 
Harris,  Kenneth  L. 
Herbert,  Danny  R. 
Lemay,  Kyle  P. 
McFarland,  James  D. 
McFerren,  Michael  W. 
Peters,  Jonathan  P. 
Petty,  Paul  M. 
Powell,  L.  Richard 
Sanders,  Charles  F. 
Sanders,  John  D. 
Sanders,  Nathan  J. 
Sandoz  III,  James  N. 
Tanner,  Brian  W. 
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Taylor,  Robert  M. 
Traylor,  Bradley  J. 
Abadie,  Jacque  S. 
Alonzo,  Kevin  D 
Arnold,  Alan  R. 
Bonaventure,  John  H. 
Branch,  Harold  L. 
Cramond,  Casey  M. 
Duncan,  Timothy  W. 
Elrod,  Brett  D. 
Elrod,  Steven  D. 
Elrod,  Steven  H. 
Fandal,  Lynn  J. 
Gill,  Gordon  H. 
Hubbell,  Wesley  L. 
Immel,  Harrison  M. 
Lambert,  Kirk  M. 
Lambert,  William  J. 
Motes,  David  S. 
Payne,  James  A. 
Payne,  Warren  L. 
Poret,  Timothy  A. 
Pugh  III,  Ben  L 
Rambert,  Richard  H. 
Roberts,  Kenneth  L. 
Schexnider,  Wes  M. 
Trahan,  Justin  T. 
Bellendorf,  William  A. 
Bushnell,  Michael 
Dean,  Don  B. 
Duet,  Benjamin  P. 
Kieffer,  Patrick  D. 
LeJeune,  Lyle  J. 
Odom,  Bruce  J. 
Pigott,  John  M. 
Ray,  Ryan  M. 
Robicheaux,  Damon  M. 
Turner,  Glenn  A. 
Vincent,  Kelli  E. 
Anselmi,  Cody  C. 
Bankston,  James  M. 
Black,  Bryan  D. 
Causey,  Roger  D. 
Chaney,  Michael  E. 
Coward,  Aimee'  L. 
Darnsteadt,  Jacob  A. 
Fawvor,  Shaun  J. 
Gill,  Jerry  M. 
Hanks,  Joseph  H. 
Howard,  Mary-Kathleen 
Jenniskens,  Gerrit  J. 
Knox,  Kenneth  B. 
Leitz  Jr.,  Lawrence 
Lindsey,  Kevin  K. 
Morrison,  Robert  L. 
Riche,  Robert  J. 
Sparks,  Juanita  P. 
Surmik,  Donald  D. 
Wilder,  Brian  C. 
Arledge,  Harry  I. 
Breard  IV,  Herbert  L. 
Buller,  Francis  C. 
Edwards,  Roberts  L. 


Lafayette 

Choudrant 

Baton  Rouge 

Denham  Springs 

Monroe 

Baker 

Slidell 

Gretna 

Wilson 

West  Monroe 

West  Monroe 

West  Monroe 

Chalmette 

Baton  Rouge 

Houma 

Lafayette 

St.  Amant 

Tallulah 

Lafayette 

Slidell 

Slidell 

Baton  Rouge 

Lake  Charles 

Slidell 

West  Monroe 

Kaplan 

Vinton 

Bush 

New  Orleans 

Bastrop 

CutOff 

Baton  Rouge 

lota 

St.  Francisville 

Pearl  River 

Gonzales 

Franklin 

Elizabeth 

Lafayette 

CutOff 

Bossier  City 

Baton  Rouge 

Zachary 

Converse 

Slaughter 

Sulphur 

Grand  Chenier 

Amite 

New  Orleans 

Westwego 

Marrero 

Thibodaux 

Slidell 

Lacombe 

Opelousas 

Houma 

Vinton 

Destrehan 

Bossier  City 

Baton  Rouge 

Monroe 

Lecompte 

Shreveport 


Foret,  Anthony  J. 
Gambel,  Gary  J. 
Germany,  Thomas  P. 
Hardin  IV,  Harry  S. 
Jackson,  Timothy  R. 
Kleinpeter  Jr.,  Michael  T. 
Landry,  Randy  C. 
Mills,  Leslie  H. 
Schwartzenburg,  Lee  J. 
Barnett,  David  W. 
Crain,  Kale  C. 
Drost,  Charles  M. 
Grimmett,  Charles  B. 
Hazlip,  Andrew  M. 
Hebert,  Melvin  J. 
Henderson,  Kevin  E. 
Jones,  Ben  W. 
Lacour  Jr.,  Bernard  D. 
Landry  Jr.,  Norman  T. 
Magee,  Clinton  J. 
Martin,  Melanie  E. 
McKeel,  James  L. 
Michel,  Serjio  J. 
Moran  Jr.,  Craig  L. 
Orenbaun  Jr.,  Sutton  M. 
Petitto  Jr.,  Salvadore  S. 
Quinn,  M.  Scott 
Rau,  Matthew  C. 
Sites,  James  E. 
Trosclair  III,  Phillip  L 
Walker,  Christian  M. 
Walker,  Louis  A. 
Campo,  Paul  M. 
Chapman,  Carlin  R. 
Ethridge  Jr.,  Harold  F. 
Faulstich  III,  Frank  F. 
Faulstich,  Jerilyn  A. 
Fischer  Jr.,  Douglas  H. 
Fischer,  Michaael  S. 
Fischer,  Peter  C. 
Gasper,  David  A. 
Gaudin  Jr.,  Pierre  F. 
Gauthier,  Jason  M. 
Gremillion,  Steven  M. 
Jones,  Benjamin  S. 
La  Grange,  Paul  J. 
Layrisson,  Louis  B. 
Lister,  Christopher  S. 
Lumpkin,  John  W. 
Manning,  Joshua  C. 
McPherson  III,  William  J. 
Naquin,  Curt  P. 
O'Neal,  Matthew  D. 
Ortego,  Kenneth  O. 
Parker,  Earlton  J. 
Patterson,  Patrick  M. 
Penn,  Sam  B. 
Porche,  Randy  L. 
Ramie,  David  B. 
Rozas,  John  M. 
Rozas,  Kent  D. 
Serpas,  James  N. 
Shamis  III,  Edward  A. 


Opelousas 

Metairie 

Pearl  River 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

Prairieville 

Baton  Rouge 

Shreveport 

Marksville 

Baker 

Lake  Charles 

Sulphur 

Lake  Charles 

Waterproof 

Franklin 

Covington 

Greenwell  Springs 

River  Ridge 

Deridder 

Franklinton 

Lockport 

Keithville 

Labadieville 

Krotz  Springs 

Minden 

Monroe 

Bell  City 

Gretna 

Princeton 

Grand  Chenier 

Houma 

Houma 

Mandeville 

Lake  Charles 

Baton  Rouge 

Slidell 

Slidell 

Pearl  River 

Pearl  River 

Pearl  River 

Lake  Charles 

Jefferson 

Moreauville 

Lake  Charles 

Marion 

Mandeville 

Ponchatoula 

Jefferson 

Shreveport 

Greenwell  Springs 

Woodworth 

Thibodaux 

Haughton 

Pineville 

Oil  City 

Lafitte 

Kenner 

Raceland 

Lake  Charles 

Carencro 

Carencro 

Chalmette 

Slidell 
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Smith,  Timothy  W. 
Tillman  III,  Foster  C. 
Tucker,  Byron  R. 
Vinson,  John  H. 
Wiggins,  Timothy  J. 
Roberts,  Joseph  P. 
Aertker,  Karl  M. 
Anderson,  Jerry  M. 
Badeaux,  John  M. 
Baker,  Michael  A. 
Baugh,  James  E. 
Beatty  III,  William  E. 
Becker,  Fred  H. 
Bourgeois,  Anthony  B. 
Brumfield,  Bart  D. 
Causey,  Kevin  N. 
Cheramie,  Alex  A. 
Chidlow  Jr.,  John  H. 
Cook,  Aimee  L 
Cormier,  Quentin  J. 
Daigre,  Richard  D. 
Dansby  Jr.,  Thomas  C. 
Eichaker  Jr.,  William  H. 
Files,  Mark  L. 
Finley,  Brandon  M. 
Ganey,  Mark  K. 
Glover,  L.  David 
Harris  Jr.,  Edward  L. 
Holland  Jr.,  James  A. 
Hoover  Sr.,  Richard  B. 
Jenkins,  Joel  F. 
Kadrovich,  Christopher  L. 
Kidder,  Glenn  M. 
Kinler,  Quin  J. 
LeBlanc,  Andre'  M. 
Lodrigue  Jr.,  Kenneth  J. 
Lord,  Brian  T. 
Matherne  Jr.,  Allen  J. 
McKoin,  Jody  D. 
Minvielle,  Eugene  T 
Molaison,  Andrew  P. 
Morgan,  Brett  L. 
Palermo,  Joseph  K. 
Parrish,  Gregory  F. 
Pirie  Jr.,  Frank  E. 
Poche  Jr.,  Francis  J. 
Rau  Jr.,  Charles  C. 
Rhodes,  Phillip  E. 
Ross,  John  R. 
Stein,  Patrick  P. 
Storey,  Christopher  M. 
Taylor,  Constantine  S. 
Thompson,  Lamar  C. 
Torres,  Kirk  A. 
Townsend,  William  B. 
Verlander,  Jr.,  Kenneth  L. 
Vicknair,  Jason  P. 
Welch,  Jacob  S. 
Albarado,  Janel  A. 
Blanchard  III,  Gerald  P. 
Buras,  Cody  P. 
Cooley,  Terry  M. 
Ewing,  Philip  R. 


Metairie 

Leesville 

Lake  Charles 

Morgan  City 

Oak  Ridge 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Zachary 

Port  Allen 

Metairie 

Denham  Springs 

Baton  Rouge 

Slidell 

Baton  Rouge 

Franklin 

Zachary 

Golden  Meadow 

Shreveport 

Clinton 

Plaucheville 

Alexandria 

Monroe 

Harahan 

Winnfield 

Rayville 

Plaucheville 

Denham  Springs 

Noble 

Walker 

Ponchatoula 

Covington 

Pitkin 

Baton  Rouge 

Maringouin 

Lafayette 

Morgan  City 

New  Iberia 

Reserve 

Monroe 

Abbeville 

Monroe 

Independence 

Port  Allen 

New  Iberia 

Zachary 

Baton  Rouge 

Gretna 

Zachary 

West  Monroe 

Vacherie 

West  Monroe 

Shreveport 

Marksville 

Reserve 

Chauvin 

New  Orleans 

Prairieville 

Baker 

Covington 

St.  Francisville 

Belle  Chasse 

West  Monroe 

Harrisonburg 


Feltus,  Charles  C. 
Foret,  Houston  J. 
Gilmore,  Jerel  C. 
Henderson,  Ralph  J. 
Henry,  Thomas  J. 
Hodges  III,  James  S. 
Hogue,  Paul  C. 
Johnson  Jr.,  John  P. 
Lang,  Jerry  D. 
Mathes,  Flint  M. 
Matte,  Christopher  J. 
McBride,  Matthew  J. 
McClelland,  George  D. 
McClelland,  Joseph  B. 
Pipes,  John  M. 
Pirie,  Andrew  J. 
Rawls,  Jr.,  Joseph  S. 
Rawls,  Thomas  W. 
Ritter  III,  Edwin  L. 
Rodrigue,  Roland  P. 
Rozas,  Thomas  J. 
Shilling,  Lee  A. 
Solice,  Mark  H. 
Sparacino,  Jeremy  J. 
Vidrine,  Grant  J. 
Walker,  Dustin  J. 
Walker,  Ryan  A. 
Ardoin,  Dillon  P. 
Ardoin,  Donald  P. 
Bain,  Benjamin  P. 
Bernard,  Carroll  P. 
Boquet,  Michael  P. 
Boudreaux,  Craig  A. 
Bourg  Jr.,  Steven  W. 
Davis,  George  M. 
Guidroz,  Dalbert  R. 
Hamilton,  Mitchell  A. 
Hardin,  Lesley  F. 
Harp,  Sherman  T 
Hays,  Michael  S. 
Hill  Jr.,  Darren  M. 
Hovsepian,  Mark  H. 
Jarrett,  Marcus  L. 
Joyner,  Justin  L. 
Kaiser,  James  T 
Leggett,  William  C. 
Lemoine  Jr.,  Henry  H. 
Mehaffey,  Patrick  J. 
Reed,  Robert  B. 
Regard  Jr.,  Sims  F. 
Regard,  Ryan  A. 
Robertson,  Chad  L. 
Robertson,  Dillard  L. 
Robertson,  Gerald  M. 
Scanlan  III,  Arthur  G. 
Scanlan,  Jason  P. 
Sittig,  Rickey  L. 
Turner,  Blakely  A. 
Chozen,  David  E. 
Abney,  Charles  S. 
Alwell,  William  G. 
Atkins,  John  E. 
Atkins  Jr.,  William  J. 


Vidalia 

Chauvin 

Lafayette 

Shreveport 

Lake  Charles 

Slaughter 

Newellton 

Transylvania 

Denham  Springs 

Metairie 

Port  Sulphur 

Lake  Charles 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Monroe 

Grosse  Tete 

Covington 

Covington 

Monroe 

Vacherie 

Baton  Rouge 

Morgan  City 

Slidell 

Zachary 

Washington 

Houma 

Houma 

Ville  Platte 

Ville  Platte 

Bunkie 

New  Orleans 

Houma 

Lafitte 

Zachary 

Columbia 

Port  Allen 

Avondale 

New  Orleans 

Ruston 

Start 

Ponchatoula 

Hammond 

Slidell 

Castor 

Baton  Rouge 

Zachary 

Pineville 

Baton  Rouge 

Port  Barre 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Tickfaw 

Tickfaw 

Monroe 

Prairieville 

Prairieville 

Jennings 

Ferriday 

Lake  Charles 

Slidell 

Deville 

Lafayette 

Shreveport 


Babin,  Greg  J. 
Bardin,  Erin  B. 
Belton,  John  D. 
Bonneval,  Rene  M. 
Boudreaux,  Mark  J. 
Brignac,  Trent  S. 
Burton,  William  W. 
Cardwell,  Bartley  C. 
Cart,  Jeffrey  P. 
Cassidy,  Fred  A. 
Castille,  Mark  A. 
Chapman,  Christopher 
Chapman,  Richard  C. 
Cormier,  David  W. 
Crookshank,  Herbert  F. 
Crookshank,  Jason  W. 
Dauphin,  Donald  K. 
Dawson,  Brad  C. 
Dickerson,  Eric  P. 
Doverspike,  Jack  L. 
Easterly  III,  Alton  S. 
Easterly,  Tom  S. 
Elter,  Douglas  A. 
Granger,  Hal  L. 
Grigsby,  Grant  C. 
Guevara,  Raul  B. 
Haden,  Elard  L. 
Hall,  Jonathan  M. 
Harper,  Bryan  J. 
Harvey,  James  E. 
Hayden,  Robert  L. 
Hooks,  Claude  E. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  Woodrow 
Jeansonne,  Craig  J. 
Jobe,  Kevin  D. 
King,  Clay  L. 
LeBoeuf,  Michael  J. 
Linn,  Thomas  J. 
Luquette  Jr.,  Jesse  J. 
Madden,  David  S. 
Martin,  Casey  L. 
McMullen,  Michael  D. 
Merriman,  Michael  L. 
Mitchell,  Jr.,  Buford  E. 
Mullet,  Andres 
Mullet,  Robert  C. 
Norwood,  Jr.,  Earl  D. 
Perkins,  Gregory  A. 
Plana,  Pedro  J. 
Poole,  Bradley  J. 
Reed,  John  G. 
Reed,  Paul  C. 
Resweber,  Bret  D. 
Richardson,  Jeremy  T 
Rills,  Patrick  M. 
Robertson,  David  A. 
Russo,  Shane  T 
Smitherman,  Matthew  R. 
Smitherman,  Robert  E. 
Smitherman,  Stephen  D. 
Soileau,  W.  Glenn 
Thomas,  James  N. 
Todd,  Michael  A. 


Lecompte 

De  Ridder 

Leesville 

Raceland 

Metairie 

Ville  Platte 

Mandeville 

Pineville 

Lafayette 

Slidell 

Montegut 

Lake  Arthur 

Lake  Charles 

Lafayette 

Lake  Charles 

Lake  Charles 

Kaplan 

Ponchatoula 

Houma 

Larose 

Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge 

Fenton 

Vinton 

Shreveport 

Covington 

Monroe 

Baton  Rouge 

Gloster 

Hammond 

Bastrop 

Hammond 

Madisonville 

Zachary 

Tallulah 

Lake  Providence 

Lafayette 

Kenner 

Lafayette 

Minden 

West  Monroe 

Monroe 

Shreveport 

Baton  Rouge 

Chalmette 

Chalmette 

Ruston 

Lake  Charles 

Denham  Springs 

Olla 

Sulphur 

Sulphur 

Lafayette 

Albany 

Brusley 

St.  Gabriel 

Belle  Chasse 

Shreveport 

Shreveport 

Shreveport 

Breaux  Bridge 

Vidalia 

Denham  Springs 
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y^^mt^  A  *    4        Waterfowl  of  Louisiana        k  m^ri 


"Actual  poster  size  17"  X  ; 


After  four  years,  the  Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  has  republished  its  seven  popular  posters.  Depicted  it 
stunning  color  are  the  snakes,  waterfowl,  fish,  amphibians  and  turtles  of  Louisiana.  Suitable  for  framing,  they 

can  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  family.  Buy  them  singly  or  by  the  set! 

Set  includes: 

Common  Saltwater  Fish  Common  Freshwater  Fish  Snakes  ot  Louisiana  Waterfowl  of  Louisiana 

Common  Offshore  Fish  Turtles  of  Louisiana  Amphibians  of  Louisiana 


Quantity 

Price  Each 

Total 

Common  Offshore  Fish 

Common  Freshwater  Fish 

Common  Saltwater  Fish 

Amphibians  of  Louisiana 

Turtles  of  Louisiana 

Snakes  of  Louisiana 

Waterfowl  of  Louisiana 

Subtotal 

$ 

**Tax  (4%  state  tax,  EBR  residents  add  add'l  4%  tax) 

$ 

Shipping  &  handling 

$3.00 

Total  amount  due 

$ 

Ship  to: 

Name 

Address. 
City 


State 


Phone  L. 


Zip 


Price  List  (any  combination) 
1-2  posters  $4.00  each 

3-6  posters  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  $3.00  each 


Method  of  Payment 

D  Check/Money  order    □  MasterCard    □  VIS^ 

Credit  card  information: 

Account  number 

Expiration  date 

Signature 


Mail  to: 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 

504/765-2918 


Education  Comer 


Nature  Investigation 


BY  AMY  OUCHLEY  &  GAY  BRANTLEY 

Louisiana  Nature  Investigation:  Ecology 

Welcome  to  the  Louisiana  Nature  Investigation  page.  Let's  look  at  a  word 
that  all  nature  investigators  need  to  know  -  ecology. 

Ecology  is  the  study  of  how  plants  and  animals  are  connected  to  each  other 
and  the  places  they  live.  These  places  are  called  homes  or  habitat.  All  living 
things  depend  on  other  living  things  and  their  nonliving  surroundings. 

Here  are  a  few  of  these  connections.  The  sun  (nonliving)  provides  energy 
and  the  soil  (nonliving)  provides  minerals  so  that  plants  (living)  can  grow. 
Plants  make  food.  Many  plants  are  eaten  by  animals.  Some  animals  eat 
other  animals. 

Use  the  underlined  words  to  complete  the  puzzle  below. 


/ 


EDDDDD 
DDDDDODDDDD 
D0DDD 
EDDDDD 
\jx  □IDDDDDDE 

r        1DDD     «^ 
i     DDDDLY] 


c-— ^hi-^n,: 


Study  the  picture.  How  many  ways  can  you  find  that  show  the  other  puzzle  words? 
Look  for  the  connections. 
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The  Ecology  Word  Tree 

Write  the  words  in  the  Ecology  Word  Tree  in  the  correct  groups  below. 


Animals 


Nonliving 


Hone  Your  Senses 

The  more  you  learn  about  the  connections  in  nature,  the  more  you  will  know  about  ecology.  When  you 
start  looking,  you  will  find  the  connections  everywhere  —  in  your  backyard,  at  school,  at  the  park,  in  the 
forest  or  in  the  marsh. 

Remember  you  are  also  connected  to  other  living  things  and  your  nonliving  surroundings.  Your  actions 
affect  the  world  around  you.  The  earth  is  our  home.  Let's  all  work  together  to  care  for  it. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LACAZE 


All  Terrain  Vehicles 

As  the  sun  settles  on  the  horizon  an 
elderly  man  pours  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
walks  out  onto  the  porch  of  his  hunting 
camp  to  sit  and  enjoy  the  quiet  of  late 
afternoon.  As  he  looks  out  over  the 
landscape,  his  reverie  is  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  roar  of  an 
approaching  all  terrain  vehicle. 

The  ATV  is  travelling  rapidly  down 
the  state  highway,  operated  by  a  boy 
of  no  more  than  13  years.  The  boy 
wears  no  helmet  or  other  safety  gear. 
After  veering  sharply  off  the  road  the 
ATV  dives  into  the  ditch,  where  the 
boy  begins  wildly  racing  the  engine 
and  executing  a  series  of  spin  outs  or 
"doughnuts."  Without  so  much  as  a 
glance  at  oncoming  traffic,  the  boy 
emerges  from  the  cloud  of  dust  and 
grass,  steers  the  ATV  back  onto  the 
highway  and  speeds  away  with  engine 
screaming. 

The  elderly  man  recognizes  the  boy 
and  knows  that  his  father's  camp  is 
just  down  the  highway.  He  could  over- 
look the  illegality  of  the  boy's  actions 
as  well  as  the  disturbance,  but  con- 
cern about  the  child's  safety  on  a  high- 
way frequented  by  log  trucks  prompts 
him  to  drive  down  to  the  neighboring 
camp  and  speak  to  the  parents. 

He  goes  to  the  camp  and  express- 
es his  concern  to  the  father.  With  sur- 
prising vehemence  the  father  angrily 
responds  that  his  son  "is  only  out  hav- 
ing some  fun  and  isn't  hurting  any- 
thing," and  adds  that  "people  should 
mind  their  own  business."  Surprised 
and  saddened  by  this  response,  the 
elderly  man  returns  to  his  camp. 

During   the    next   few   days,    the 


performance  of  that  late  afternoon  is 
repeated  several  times.  After  thinking 
about  the  situation  for  a  while,  the 
elderly  man  decides  to  report  the  sit- 
uation to  the  sheriff's  office.  Better  to 
have  them  come  out  and  take  care  of 
a  violation  of  highway  regulations 
than  an  accident  and  fatality. 

ATVs  and  ATV  riding  are  a  rapidly 
growing  part  of  the  outdoor  recreation 
scene.  ATVs  allow  access  to  prime 
wildlife  habitat  for  the  hunter  and  pro- 
vide recreational  opportunities  for 
many  more.  They  are  a  combination  of 
utility  and  fun.  Unfortunately,  wide- 
spread abuse  of  these  versatile  vehi- 
cles is  also  causing  an  outcry  for  more 
regulation.  Injuries  and  deaths  associ- 
ated with  ATVs  continue  to  rise,  indi- 
cating the  need  for  education,  training 
and  a  more  enlightened  perception  of 
ATV  riding. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  has  released  an  ATV 
Safety  Alert  which  says,  in  part,  that 
since  1989  more  than  1,017  people, 
including  many  children,  have  died  in 
ATV-related  accidents.  The  high  num- 
ber of  children  injured  and  killed  on 
ATVs  reflects  their  use  as  mechanical 
babysitters.  It  also  is  an  indication  of 
parental  surrender  to  the  constant 
pleading  of  children  who  lack  the 
strength,  size,  skills  or  judgment 
needed  to  operate  an  ATV  safely. 

ATV  riders  must  address  two 
important  issues  if  they  are  to  contin- 
ue to  operate  with  relative  freedom 
from  overwhelming  regulation.  First, 
safety  requirements  must  be  met  by 
every  ATV  rider.  Second,  environmen- 
tal concerns  and  landowner  consider- 
ations must  govern  the  when,  where 
and  how  of  ATV  use. 

ATV  safety  is  primarily  common 
sense.  Proper  safety  gear  includes 
a  helmet,  goggles,  gloves,  boots, 
long  pants  and  long  sleeves.  Survival 
and  first  aid  kits  should  be  carried 
on  any  trip.  Riders  should  never 
attempt  to  travel  over  difficult  terrain, 
through  water  or  over  slippery 
surfaces  unless  they  are  skilled  and 
experienced  riders. 

The  machine  should  fit  the  rider. 
Manufacturer  recommendations  are 
that  children  under  12  should  never 


operate  an  ATV  with  an  engine  size  of 
70  cc  or  greater;  Children  under  16, 
under  90  cc;  and  no  child  under  16 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  operate  an 
ATV  without  adult  supervision.  Never 
carry  a  passenger,  avoid  pavement 
and  public  roads,  and  use  extreme 
caution  on  hills,  turns  and  obstacles. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  rules  of 
safety  which  will  prevent  serious  injury 
if  they  are  obeyed. 

"TREAD  Lightly"  is  an  official  U.S. 
Forest  Service  slogan  which  refers  to 
a  program  to  reduce  vehicle-caused 
damage  to  the  environment. 

Travel  only  where  ATVs  are 
permitted. 

Respect  the  rights  of  hikers, 
campers  and  other  outdoor  users. 

Educate  yourself  by  obtaining 
maps  and  regulations  from  public 
agencies  and  complying  with  signs 
and  barriers.  Ask  landowner  permis- 
sion before  entering  private  property. 

A  void  streams,  lake  shores,  mead- 
ows, muddy  roads  and  trails,  steep 
hillsides,  wildlife  and  livestock. 

Drive  responsibly  to  protect  the 
environment  and  preserve  opportuni- 
ties to  enjoy  your  vehicle  on  public 
land. 

Failure  to  operate  ATVs  responsibly 
will  almost  certainly  further  restrict 
their  use  on  public  lands.  The  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  voted  in 
the  summer  of  1995  to  deny  permits 
for  organized  ATV  trail  rides  on  state- 
owned  wildlife  management  areas 
after  viewing  videos  documenting 
extensive  damage  to  trails  and  habitat 
caused  by  an  ATV  event  on  Boeuf 
WMA. 

The  ATV  Safety  Institute,  a  Division 
of  the  Specialty  Vehicle  Institute  of 
America  (1-800-887-2887)  offers  a 
four-hour  ATV  Rider  Course  which 
provides  instruction  in  rider  safety, 
vehicle  familiarization,  riding  and  reg- 
ulations. It  is  well  worth  the  time  and 
is  free  to  purchasers  of  new  ATVs. 
Contact  your  local  ATV  dealer  for 
more  information. 

Riding  ATVs  safely  and  responsibly 
will  spare  us  from  the  burden  of  further 
regulations  and  insure  that  we  can 
continue  to  use  them  to  our  benefit  in 
the  great  outdoors.  ■ 
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1996-97  Duck  Stamp  Winner 
Declared 

Louisiana  native  Ron  Louque's  ren- 
dering of  two  Gadwalls  in  flight  took 
top  honors  in  the  1996-97  Louisiana 
Duck  Stamp  art  contest.  Louque's 
painting  was  picked  over  the  work  of 
22  other  artists  for  the  distinction  of 
illustrating  next  year's  state  Duck 
Stamp. 

Louque's  painting  depicts  Gadwalls 
(Grey  Ducks)  flying  over  a  flat  marsh 
landscape.  The  brighter  male  flies  in 
the  foreground,  the  characteristic 
black  and  brown  patches  and  con- 
trasting white  patch  on  each  wing 
shown  clearly.  The  drabber  female 
flies  in  the  background.  A  low  sun 
lights  the  scene. 

This  is  the  second  time  Louque  has 
won  the  Duck  Stamp  art  contest.  His 
painting  of  two  American  Widgeons 
graced  the  1993  stamp.  Louque,  an 
Orange,  Va.,  resident,  has  also 
designed  conservation  stamps  for  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  and  paint- 
ed covers  for  Ducks  Unlimited  and 
other  magazines.  His  previous  work 
has  won  the  1984  World 
Championship  Wildfowl  Painting 
Competition,  placed  third  in  the  1986 
Federal  Duck  Stamp  contest  and  won 
21  state  duck  and  conservation  stamp 
competitions  since  1985. 

The  1996-97  stamp  featuring 
Louque's  artwork  will  go  on  sale  May 
1,  1996.  Prints  will  probably  be  avail- 
able in  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

The  Louisiana  Waterfowl 
Conservation  Stamp  program  was 
established  in  1988  by  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  to  generate  revenue  for 
conservation  and  enhancement  of 
waterfowl  populations 


New  Recreational  Licenses  On 
Sale 

Seven  new  licenses  and  stamps  for 
recreational  fishermen  and  hunters 
were  introduced  in  November  of  1 995 
The  Louisiana  Marine  Resources 
Conservation  Act  Stamp  for  residents 
and  non-residents  costs  $3  and  is 
mandatory  for  anyone  wishing  to  fish 
in  Louisiana's  saltwater  areas.  The 
stamp  must  be  purchased  in  addition 
to  a  basic  fishing  license  and  a  salt- 
water fishing  license.  Anyone  who  pur- 
chased a  1995  saltwater  fishing 
license  before  Nov.  15  will  not  be 
required  to  buy  the  stamp.  Beginning 
with  the  1996  recreational  license  year 
(July  1,  1996),  all  saltwater  anglers 
must  possess  the  stamp.  Louisiana 
Lifetime  License  holders  are  exempt 
from  this  stamp. 

In  order  to  hunt  turkeys,  residents 
and  non-residents  must  purchase  the 
Wild  Turkey  Stamp  in  addition  to  basic 
hunting  and  big  game  hunting  licens- 
es. For  residents,  the  Wild  Turkey 
Stamp  costs  $5.50.  For  non-residents, 
the  price  is  $10.50. 

A  non-resident  three-day  fishing  trip 
license  is  available  for  $10.  This 
license  is  valid  in  freshwater  only. 

A  one-day  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp  is 
available  for  $2.  A  Wild  Louisiana 
Stamp  or  a  valid  hunting  or  fishing 
license  is  required  of  all  visitors  to 
LDWF  wildlife  management  areas  and 
refuges. 

The  Louisiana  Disabled  Resident 
Basic  Fishing  License  and  the 
Louisiana  Disabled  Resident 
Saltwater  Fishing  License  are  both 
available  for  $2.50  each.  A  basic 
license  is  required  in  order  to  pur- 
chase a  saltwater  license.  Contact 
LDWF's  Sports  License  Section  at 
504/765-2887  to  find  out  eligibility  and 
other  requirements. 

Stamps  and  licenses  are  available 
at  LDWF's  offices  in  Baton  Rouge 
(2000  Quail  Dr.)  and  New  Orleans 
(1600  Canal  St.),  parish  sheriff's 
offices  and  sporting  goods  and  other 
stores  statewide. 


Wildlife  Management  Area  to 
Benefit  from  Donation 

More  than  $1 ,700  was  donated  to  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
for  management  of  Loggy  Bayou 
Wildlife  Management  Area  by  the 
Bayou  Bowhunters  Association.  The 
group  presented  LDWF  with  a  giant 
check  symbolizing  the  accord  at  the 
Oct.  12,  1995,  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  meeting.  The  donation 
represents  money  raised  during  a  3- 
dimensional  archery  tournament  held 
July  15  and  16  on  Loggy  Bayou  specif- 
ically to  raise  money  for  projects  there. 

"We  hope  to  turn  this  into  an  annu- 
al event,"  said  Steve  Hebert,  LDWF 
district  supervisor  overseeing  opera- 
tions on  Loggy  Bayou.  The  funds  will 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  an  all- 
weather  road  to  the  WMA's  camping 
area.  "The  road  will  benefit  everybody 
using  the  area,"  he  said.  Hebert  said 
that  he  hoped  future  funds  will  contin- 
ue improvements  to  the  road  and 
camping  area. 

Loggy  Bayou  WMA  is  located  in 
Bossier  Parish  and  consists  of  4,21 1 
acres  south  of  Lake  Bisteneau.  Bayou 
Bowhunters  representatives  also  pre- 
sented a  wooden  plaque  to  LDWF 
Secretary  Joe  L.  Herring  acknowledg- 
ing the  success  of  the  event. 


Organized  Trail 

Prohibition  Ratified 


Ride 


Organized  trail  rides  by  all  terrain 
vehicles  (ATVs)  will  no  longer  be 
permitted  on  Louisiana's  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  or  refuges.  The  prohi- 
bition was  ratified  Nov.  2,  1 995,  by  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
because  of  damage  to  roads,  trails, 
trees,  vegetation  and  sensitive  wet- 
land soils,  conflicts  with  other  WMA 
users,  excessive  litter  and  alcohol  use 
and  lack  of  staff  to  effectively  police 
crowds. 

Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  staff  said  that  such  trail  rides 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  LDWF's  mis- 
sion to  protect  and  conserve  wildlife 
resources   and   habitat.  An   annual 
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event  on  Boeuf  WMA  in  Caldwell 
Parish,  which  attracted  more  than 
1 ,800  ATV  riders  and  1 ,300  ATVs  in 
May  1995,  caused  serious  damage  to 
access  trails  as  well  as  to  areas  of 
sensitive  habitat.  It  was  primarily  this 
event  that  prompted  the  prohibition. 

This  prohibition  does  not  include 
individuals  using  ATVs  for  hunting  or 
other  purposes.  Group  activities 
prohibited  include  all  terrain  vehicle 
riding,  horseback  riding  and  wagon 
riding. 

Pipeline  Signs  Highlight 
Wood  Duck  Conservation 

CITGO  Pipeline  Co.  presented  a  dis- 
tinctive sign  acknowledging  the  com- 
pany's contribution  to  Wood  Duck 
management  on  Sabine  Island 
Wildlife  Management  Area  at  the  Nov. 
2,  1995,  meeting  of  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission.  Last  year,  the 
company  placed  51  nesting  boxes  on 
the  WMA  after  laying  a  pipeline. 

CITGO  has  produced  two  signs, 
each  measuring  36  by  48  inches  read- 
ing, "Wood  Duck  nesting  boxes  in  this 
area  are  provided  as  mitigation  efforts 
in  conjunction  with  a  pipeline  project. 
This  is  an  example  of  cooperative 
efforts  between  industry  and  public 
trustees."  Each  sign  has  CITGO's 
logo,  LDWF's  logo  and  a  logo  of 
CITGO's  that  acknowledges  their 
environmental  responsibilities. 

'This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
cooperative  endeavors  I've  ever  par- 
ticipated in,"  said  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biological  pro- 
grams coordinator  Fred  Dunham. 
"From  the  first  time  CITGO  contacted 
us  until  the  project  was  completed,  the 
high  level  of  coordination  and  cooper- 
ation has  been  exemplary." 

CITGO  began  planning  a  pipeline 
across  the  Calcasieu  Parish  WMA  in 
1993  and  finished  construction  in 
1994.  Many  pipelines  have  signs  at 
waterway  crossings  to  alert  the  public 
and  warn  against  dredging  and  plac- 
ing anchors.  "These  are  additional 
signs  acknowledging  this  important 
work,"  said  Dunham. 


General  Forest  Management 
Plan  Developed 

The  Wildlife  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
unveiled  a  statewide  General  Forest 
Management  Plan.  The  plan  supports 
conservation  of  natural  and  unique 
habitat  on  wildlife  management  areas 
and  restoration  of  pine,  pine-hard- 
wood and  bottomland  hardwood 
forests  on  Department-owned  land. 

The  plan  has  several  objectives: 
enhancing  wildlife  production  and 
restoration  and  protection  of  native 
flora  and  fauna;  providing  quality 
wildlife-oriented  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  the  public;  developing  timber 
stands  consisting  of  a  wide  variety  of 
quality,  mast-producing  species  of  all 
ages  appropriate  to  the  specific  site; 
creating  habitat  diversity;  and  re-creat- 
ing areas  comparable  to  earlier  forests 
in  structure,  composition  and  diversity. 
In  addition,  aesthetic  qualities  of  each 
area  have  been  considered  and  edu- 
cational and  research  opportunities 
will  be  promoted. 

The  plan  is  to  remain  dynamic  and 
flexible  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
region  and  what  managers  discover. 
The  ultimate  result  will  be  a  healthier 
forest  ecosystem  providing  necessary 
habitat  and  recreational  activities  for 
outdoors  lovers. 

Future         Nature         Center 

Supported  by  Commission 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  passed  a  resolution  sup- 
porting the  development  of  a  nature 
center  in  the  Tunica  Hills  area  of  West 
Feliciana  Parish.  The  center  would  be 
a  cooperative  project  between  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
and  the  Department  of  Culture, 
Recreation  and  Tourism.  Both  agen- 
cies own  important  land  in  the  area. 
The  Commission  voted  to  back  both 
agencies'  efforts  to  educate  the  public 
about  this  important  region. 

The  region  is  known  to  house  13 
species  of  rare  vertebrates,  including 
black  bears  and  Webster's  salaman- 


ders, some  of  which  are  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  state.  Twenty 
species  of  rare  plants  are  also  found 
there.  At  least  10  plant  species  are 
found  nowhere  else  in  Louisiana. 

The  area  is  also  culturally  signifi- 
cant. Tunica  Trace  is  a  portion  of  the 
scenic  Natchez  Trace  system  used  for 
travel  since  colonial  times. 

"The  area  is  a  perfect  place  to  edu- 
cate people  on  the  cultural  and  biolog- 
ical individuality  of  the  site,"  said 
LDWF  Secretary  Joe  L.  Herring. 

LDWF  and  CRT  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  working  together  to  develop 
a  nature  center  in  the  region.  Herring 
gave  no  time  frame  for  the  center's 
construction.  "Money  is  always  an 
issue,"  he  said.  "We'll  work  together  to 
find  the  necessary  funds  to  get  this 
center  developed." 


Urban        Refuge 
Established 


to 


Be 


Nearly  237  acres  of  bottomland  hard- 
wood environment  in  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  are  slated  to  become 
Louisiana's  first  urban  wildlife  refuge. 
The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  begun  re-developing  the 
Waddill  Tract,  used  for  more  than  20 
years  by  the  Baton  Rouge  police 
department  for  youth  activities.  LDWF 
will  turn  the  property  into  a  recreation 
and  education  complex  for  the  public, 
complete  with  a  nature  center  and 
nature  trails. 

It  will  be  at  least  six  months  before 
the  area  is  operational  as  a  refuge. 
LDWF  plans  improvement  of  existing 
buildings  and  construction  of  new 
ones,  including  a  nature  center. 
Nature  trails  throughout  the  property 
are  also  planned,  enhancing  those 
already  in  place. 

The  236.7-acre  Waddill  Tract  is 
located  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge 
adjacent  to  the  Comite  River.  The 
property  was  donated  by  Frank 
Waddill  in  1941  to  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (then  the  Department  of 
Conservation)  and  the  Forestry 
Commission  "for  forestry  reserves  and 
wildlife  refuge  in  perpetuity." 
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Louisiana's 
Seafood  & 
Wild  Game 
Cookbook 


A  beautiful  spiral  bound  collection  of  over 
450  time-tested  recipes  with  wonderful  color 
photographs  for  only  $14.95.  A  collection  of 
recipes  ranging  from  crawfish  to  alligator. 
The  perfect  gift  for  any  sportsman  or  kitchen 
gourmet. 


Send  Cookbook  to: 
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Cookbooks      $14.95 


Sales  tax  4%  (Louisiana  residents  only) 


East  Baton  Rouge  residents  add  an  additional  4%  sales  tax. 


Shipping  $1.50  (first  book) 


$  .50  (per  add'l  book) 


Total 


Send  your  order  to  (checks  payable  to  LSU  Press): 

Louisiana  State  University  Press 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Cookbook  Offer 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70893 
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Trout  Neptune  Supreme 

4  Trout  fillets  (approx.  8  oz.  each) 

Juice  of  1  lemon 
1   dash  Worcestershire  sauce 
"A  cup  butter 
7<  cup  white  wine 
)h  cup  flour 
74  cup  salad  oil 
8  fresh  oysters 

1   dozen  peeled  shrimp,  med.  size 
1   dozen  bay  scallops 
3  large  mushrooms,  sliced 

Pinch  red  pepper 

Salt  to  taste 


add  lemon  juice,  wine  and 
Worcestershire.  Return  to  fire  and  add 
oysters,  shrimp,  scallops  and  mush- 
room slices.  Cook  for  1  or  2  minutes 
until  shrimp  are  pink  and  done.  (Do 
not  over  cook.)  Spoon  over  trout  and 
garnish  with  parsley.  Serve  at  once. 
Serves  4. 

Stuffed  Veal 

Vh  lbs.  veal  chops  (7?  inch  thick) 


Pour  oil  into  skillet,  salt  and  pepper 
trout,  dredge  both  sides  in  flour,  and 
place  fish  into  hot  oil.  Cook  about  5 
minutes  on  each  side  until  golden  and 
done.  When  fully  cooked,  remove  to 
heated  platter  and  discard  oil.  To  the 
same  skillet  add  butter.  Heat  until  but- 
ter browns.  Remove  from  heat  and 


74 

7a 

1 
2 

1 
1 

74 


72 


cup  Italian  bread  crumbs 

cup  parmesan  cheese 

medium  onion,  finely  chopped 

tablespoons  butter 

pack  fresh  spinach,  chopped 

lb.  mushrooms  chopped 

cup  cooking  oil 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Pinch  nutmeg 

cup  white  wine 


Season  veal  chops  with  salt  and  pep- 


per. Pound  and  flatten  veal  to  about 
'/i-inch  thickness.  Set  aside. 

In  a  large  skillet,  saute'  the  onions 
in  butter  until  transparent.  Add 
spinach  and  chopped  mushrooms. 
Cover  skillet  and  allow  spinach  to  wilt 
and  mushrooms  to  cook  (about  4  min- 
utes.) While  spinach  is  cooking,  add 
nutmeg,  cheese  and  wine.  Bring  mix- 
ture to  boil  then  remove  from  heat. 
Season  to  taste.  Sprinkle  bread  crumbs 
over  mixture  and  mix  to  form  stuffing 
which  will  hold  together.  If  more 
crumbs  or  wine  is  needed  add  them. 
Allow  to  cool. 

Spread  stuffing  over  flattened 
chops  and  roll,  securing  rolls  with 
toothpicks.  Dredge  rolls  in  additional 
bread  crumbs  and  saute  until  golden 
brown.  Place  browned  rolls  in  400 
degree  oven  for  about  6  minutes  or 
until  done.  Slice  and  serve  on  your 
favorite  flavored  mayonnaise. 
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